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Literature. 


THE BALLAD OF ELEANORE. 


[We need hardly remind our readers of the Crosses erected by King Edward I. 
wherever his wife’s corpse stopped on its way to interment at Westminster.) 
O fairer than vermilion 
Shed upon western skies 
Was the blash of that sweet Castilian 
Girl, with the deep brown eyes— 
As ber happy heart grew firmer, 
In the strange bright days of yore, 
When she heard young Edward murmur 
“1 love thee, Eledaore!” 


Sweeter than musical cadence 
Of the wind ’mid cedar and lime 
Is love to a timorous maiden’s 
Heart, in the fresh spring time ; 
Sweeter than waves that matter 
And break on a sinuous shore, 
Are the songs her fancies utter 
To brown-eyed Eleinore. 


They twaia went forth together 
Away o’er the Midland Main, 
Through the golden summer weather 
To Syria’s mystic plain. 
Together, toil and danger 
And the death of their loved ones bore, 
And perils from Paynim, stranger 
Than d-ath to Eleiiaore. 


Where Lincola’s towers of wonder 
Soar high o’er the vale of Trent, 
Their lives were torn asunder ; 
To ber bome the good Queen went. 
Her corse to the tomb he carried, 
With grief at his heart’s stern core ; 
And where’er at night they tarried 
Rose a Cross to Eleiiaore. 


As ye trace a meteor’s onset 
By a line of silver rain— 
Asye trace a regal sunset 
y streaks of a saffron stain— 
So to the Minster holy 
At the west of London’s roar 
May ye mark how, sadly, slowly, 
assed the corse of Elc&aore. 


Back to where lances quiver— 

Straight back, by tower and town, 
By biti and wold river— 

For the love of Scotland’s crown. 
But ab! there is woe within him 

For the face he shall see no more ; 
And ——- cannot win him 

From the love of Eledaore. 


Years after, sternly dying 

In bis tent by the Solway Sea, 
With the breezes of Scotland fiying 

O’er the wild sands, wide and free, 
His dim thoughts sadly wander 

To the happy days of yore, 

he sees, in the gray sky yonder, 
The eyes of his Eleiiaore. 


Time must destroy those crosses 
Raised by the Poet-King : 
Bat as long as the blue sea tosses 
As long as the skylarks sing, 
As long as London’s river 
Glides stately dowa to the Nore, 
Men shall remember ever 
How he loved Queen Eleiinore. 
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MY FAREWELL DINNER AT GIB. 


I need not say that ‘“‘ Gib” is the fretful name—half of weariness, half 


of fondness—given to Gibraltar by its British 
The Tegus was to sail on the Thursday 
fore that, as I was putting on my white 


his winged words thus to me, as I sat hot and puttiag 
shaving, reclining on a black, stony-horse-hair sofa 
the Clab House Hotel : 

“T say, old fellow, you're in a hole.”’ 


I looked down on the floor, and saw nothing to corroborate the gal- 


lant subaltern’s friendly alarm. 

“You've put your foot ia it nicely.” 

I looked at my boot. 

“©! don’t be so doosed literal. We are all in a hole.” * 

“What? Have the Spaniards undermined us?’ 

O! I say, old fellow, none of your noasense. It is so infernal hot. 
Have you got any bitter beer? 

Here Spanker, fixing his glass in his eye as one would push a Cap on 
a gun-nipple, and abru tly rushing to the bead of the stairs roared, with 
4 ten-pounder voice, “ Now then, look alive with that beer, will you!” 
—the " will you” twisting up in the way a whip-lash laps round an ur- 
chin’s legs. 

The beer was locked alive with ; and a waiter, pinching the indispen- 
sable napkin under his arm, entered with such haste that you would 
have thought he had jast brewed the beer, and was serving it up before 
the bloom was off. 

I was uneasy, because Spanker was decidedly co ; his glass kept drop- 
ping out like a ripe nut out ofits husk. First he would look at one 

, then at the other ; then he brusbed the dust off his boote with a 
white bandkerchief; then he got up, and looked out between the 


length he said, uneasily, “ I must bring it up at once, for I never 

a secret—you’re so popular at Gib, that we are all intending 

the night you sail. 
and claret by 


doosed good dinner at the Clab 


ordered : 


—- 
; and it was the Tuesday be- 
Spanish canvas slippers, that 
that good fellow Spanker broke in, waving the white horse-tail fan which 
the hardier British officers generally carry when riding, and delivered 
with the exertion of 
0 an upper room of 


Tegus with you. The Major will wig me for letting the cat out of the 
. bat I can’t it; and ’ 
Fe ee ee eh ena pee-tnes want to draw up, 


“Spanker, you are a good fellow. I shall need some paration ; but 
don’t make me notorious and ridiculows by sendi of a. paragraph to 
7 ane — the dinner.” ” ~ 

ve minutes after Spanker had left, in came the Major on heavy ti 
toe to tell me the secret also. I coloured, started, and did the bashful 
and grateful. My acting would have been worth pounds on the bust- 
ings. No M.P. who has just received a rotten egg in his eye could have 
bowed more magnificently than I did. The Major kindly said that Gib 
— be dull the day after I sailed as a doctor’s shop in a healthy sea- 
again. 
There were al mp old friends, I found, to be at the farewell dinner. 
Fortywinks, the great traveller, still intent on his book about Spain, 
and a generous life to correcting the prejudices and aberra- 
tions of men he met at table d’hétes. There was to be Spanker and 
Driver, of course ; the very Orestes and Pylades of subalterns —always 
reckless, frank, noisy, kind, and inconsequeatial. There was the grave 
mentor of Granada. the immortal guide Bensaken, who bad jast luckily 
come from that Moorish city he so much adorns, with Lady Pentweazle 
and her five daughters—snub, pert, squat, smart, and reddish. There 
would be Mr. Doolan, our Xeres wine-mercbant, now at Gib on business 
and Don Sanchez Balthazar, the chivalrous enthusiast of pictures and 
ballads, whom Spanker had written to feom Seville on purpose. Rose, 
too, was now in Gib, fresh from an excursion to Ronda; where he had 
extorted much money from a party of tourists by pretending to bribe off 
a sham band of brigands, got up with a true artistic sense of costame— 
all dirt and ribbons, Fluker, who accompanied me to Barbary, has 
been staying to paint a portrait of the towa-major ; the hair of whose 
head seems all to have ran down into whiskers. He was waiting, like 
me, for the Tegus, and will not be forgotten asan honoured guest. Ma- 
or Hodgins, the voluble and demonstrative, who let me ride over the 
aisin mountains alone, will b2 in the chair, because, as Spanker flatter- 
ingly tells him he is “ such a jolly good fellow ;” but, really, because 
he bas a good voice and no modesty. To these I must add Niggle, the 
north-country lawyer, who querulously contradicts almost everything, 
in a cracked tip-toe voice from Murray. Spry, the American tourist, 
who has jast left his rooms at the Alhambra on his way back to Baws- 
tuo. Lispin, the admiralty agent, a languid official, who never speaks 
if be can shrug his shoulders instead. The Reverend Walter M 1 








I may venture to say, I think Iam in a posrrion to old Gib—looks 
the vessel—upon the departure of our estee: friend, Blank. 
(Cheers.) (Bensaken, who has been asleep, awakes and cheers when 
everyone else bas finished.) We have known him as a delightful friend 
—as a kind host—as an entertaining and laughter moving companion. 
Henceforth he must be for us only a pleasant memory, and what I be- 


P- | lieve Tom Moore oe wn Fay ‘a phantom of delight.’ (Raptarous 
8 


applause. Niggles shakes his head, and says,‘ Wordswortb.’) I, there- 
fore, gentlemen, call on you to fil! your glasses, and drink the health of 
our henoured friend, Blank, with three times three. Take the time 
from me. Gentlemen, charge your — 

s ‘eee cries Spanker ; and looks at the bottle with radiant tri- 
umph. 
“ Kentish Fire,” suggests Driver. 
The toast was druok up-standing with tremendous applause, and Kent- 
ish Fire, till the glasses hopped for joy upon the table. Then came 
“ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and “ It’s a way we have in the Army,” 
till everybody was red, smiling, and out of breath. 
The silence then became painful, and the constraint evident. The 
bottle began to stick in its orbit as if no one would take any more till 
I had spoken, I rose. 
_ “Mr, Chairman, and Gentlemen,— A fall bottle needs no 
is a true observation, thoagh not a Spanish proverb. Out of the falness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. As marriage is the consammation of 
love, and ripe manhood, childbood perfected, so are thanks the flowers 
of gratitude. To quote the poet Firdasi, man is like the soldier on the 
march, he gets into snug quarters, hags the fire, laughs at his meals, 
prattles with the children, is charmed with the landlady, grows friends 
with the host. fle could live at bis billet forever. Just such a village 
as he had dreamt of for his age. Bang goes a gua ; the trampet blows; 
his comrades’ horses paw the ground; be must mount. The order to 
march is given, and he must ride away. (Cheers—Spanker is affected.) 
He presses this one’s lips and that one’s band ; he mcunts, and, by that 
happy village, is never more seen. All parting is a type of that last 
march, when Death blows the trumpet for our moving. (Fortywinks 
makes a note, and Schwartzenlicht sobs, not quite understanding the 
allusion, but observing the earnest ‘ egspression’ of my face.) Yet, with 
these friendly faces before me emiling approval, how can I be sad? Let 
me recal some of the pleasant scenes of the strange land, half orange- 
grove, half desert, we have traversed tozether, dividing our vexations, 


ueezing,’ 





travelling tutor, with the Honourable Sidney Limpet, would not fail, I 
knew, though now at Tarifa; because the Honourable Sidney was on 
his way back, post baste, to take a place in the war office, kept for him 
HY & noble relative; and to which, I am sure, he will stick as long as 

ogland remains a mummy swaddled up in red tape. Then there was 
Herr Schwartzenlicht, the German ture collector with the Judas 
beard, who tormented me before my time at the Murillo Gallery. 

The excitement was beginuiog. It was four o'clock, and the Club 
House Hotel was like ove immense boiling pot. The roof seemed ac- 
tually to shake with the agitated motion of touters, old men, and wait- 
ers. The roof shook like the lid of a pot when the potatoes are jogging 
up and bumping to get out. The uncarpeted stairs were being played 
upon by feet, as if they were the key-boards of scme perpendicular piano. 
Herr Schwartzenlicht, whom I met going to dress, said : 

“T should laike to baint your borditrait, but, mein Gott! dere is naow 
too much egsitement,”’ 

Every now and then came from the momentarily opened door of the 
kitchen an angry hiss and bubble, as if the Furies were stewing their 
snakes for a private dinner-party for Pluto, Then there was, now and 
then a tremendous smash of crockery, as if some great altar of plates 
had been collected and upset in sacrifice to the cook’s deity. aiters 
with white cravats ran about, giving one the impression of some clerical 
Low-Chareh convent being ed by Papist troops. The landlord, too, 
shouts orders as if he were addressing tbe soldiers relieving guard in the 
equare outside. I see, as I go mses 5 to dress, solemn processions of 
waiters, with melons, figs, peaches, and small funeral piles of biscuits, 
filing into the dining-room on the ground floor, The smell is as of a Para- 
dise of kitchens, the shirt-sleeved Spapish hangers-on grin and quote 
proverbs about it. The bane ge at the flag-staff now may tose its 
arms and fling up its coloured pills as much as it likes, no one in the 
Ciab House Hotel cares even to consult the great Club House Hotel 
telescope, and make out what all its fass means. 

lam dressing. Black. That curious coat, with bird-like tails ; white 
waistcoat, purer than the snow that never has been driven over ‘of? a 
masterpiece or spotless intricacy. I was balf way aown-evatrs, Just 
opposite the clock-case (one of those curious os of dead time and 
cradles of the future and the present that are still to be seen on end, 
grave and seatinel-like in your English unadulterated farmbouse), 

ome, when recoanoitering me calmly through bis anne eye-glase, 
exclaimed, “ Do you know we are all assembled, and waiting for you 
below? Look alive!” r 

re et the long white tables, loaded with plate and flowers and 
bottles. Ranks of men in mpd peta by waiters enfilade the table. 
Major Hodgins is tr blime ; Herr Schwartzenlicht y 
and intent ; Spanker serene ; Driver merry ; Fortywioks regal ; Niggle 
punctilious ; Fluker discursive ; Doolan quiet aud serene; Nagglt pa 
tient. They riee as I enter, and a buzz of delight welcomes me through 
the @eam of tue soup that is smoking like a sacrifice of old Rome. The 
fish was a wonderful study for the ichthyologist ; it was an epitome of 
all Adam named in Eden. To look down the table and see the heads 
taking wine across small thickets of épergoes and flowers was a wonder- 
ful sight. The waiters were electrified. The noise of corks plopping 
out with a reluctant bang was as of perpetual assassination at an Irish 
public dinner, where they used to shoot a chairman at the end of every 
course. 

I parry the entrées, nod my bead at the patées, am cheered as I make 
allusions to Old England, and am helped lasily to the roast beef of Al- 
bion. There is incessant taking wine: I take it even with Fluker, who 
is vexed because I will not sit for a second portrait, and who has a slight 
spot of vermilion on his nose, which makes everyone smile, which he at- 
tributes to bis amusing conversation about the scholastic theology 
of Dante, aud the proofs of his baving known of the existence of 
Awmerica. Bensaken is quietly suggestive and deferential io bis whis- 
pers. Fortywioks is taking notes in a red-bound book. He says to me, 
when we have nodded together and taken wine : 

“ My book gets on, though slow, sir: it grows—it grows. I shall en- 
lighten the people at home: Spain is quite a new ficld. Suggestive 


country—very suggestive.” 
* You'll find that in Marray. 


a 





“ That’s what Ford says,” says Niggle. 
I say, waiter, run up for my Murray, Number Twenty-two.” 

The Spanish waiter looks round distressed and surprised, 

“ You kaow, I suppose, what he says about Gibraltar, that it is—”’ 

“ere is a traveller who swears by Murray!” says Fortywinks, 
gravely. “To think of men going by an old prejudiced Tory, like 
Ford? What you quote was altered after he left Spain twenty years 

” 


0. 
“ Well, bat Marray says—” 
“Mr. Niggle,” says Major Hodgins, with a tremendous voice, “I must 


and doubling our joys. We have all gazed on the Giralda and the Al- 
hambra, the Arab river and the Moorish tower. We have together be- 
held those strange groups and scenes that viously bad been to us 
mere dreams, mere vapours from books pictures, themselves, how- 
ever beautifal, mere idols and dreams of dreams. (Cheers) A by 
the learning of Herr Schwartzenlicht, and the critical acumen of Mr Nig- 

le, the energy of Mr. Naggle, the chivalrous ardour of Lieutenant 
panker, (deprecatory cries of ‘ No, no!’ from ope the experience 
of Major Hodgins, the talent of Mr. Fortywioks, the artistic taste of Mr. 
Fluker, the zeal of Mr. Rose, and the fidelity of Sefior Beusaken, I have 
returned from Spain thio, brown, footsore, and dusty, but otherwise 
sound in wind and limb. (Appiause.) With you, friends of my heart, I 
have watched the bloodshed of the bull-fight, the industry of the wine 
districts, the hardy poverty of the raisin country, the rough endurance 
of the fishermen, the beauty of the black-eyed Donnas, the chivalry of 
the Dons, the sterility of the saud-plains, and the green laviehness of 
the vineyards. With you I have laughed over Don Quixote’s Lig 
craziness and unsucceesful attempts to put an old civilisation r eh oy 
means of the ideal Jaws of an a mee chivalry. With ve 
rambled over Gil Blas, and studied Lope and Calderon, ith you I 
have shared my delight in Spanish art and Moorish architecture. th 
you I have watched the roadside water-wheel and listened to the insati- 
ate cicalas. We have been burnt by the same sun and eared the same 
bitter beer (Hear, bear! from Spanker). We have slept 2ader the same 
roof, and sat at the same tables, picked at the same grape-bunches and di- 
vided the same loaf. With your names will ever be associated my sunny 
recollections of Spain. I never shall part ge’s sections, or hear 
a guitar speak, but I shall think, kind frie you ; and, when I reach 
in old the inevitable regions of Fogiedom, and pass on querulously to 
that dark country of Twaddledom, which is bisected by the great black 
river of Oblivion, I shall bore my delighted children with stories in 
which your friendly names will be intertwined. Gentlemen— Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I shall now sit down, expressing once more 
my fervent and grateful cence of the honour you have doue me.” (Tre- 
mendous shecring) 











remind you that it is the custom with us military men at Gib, when we 
go tours ia Spain, to fine any man who quotes Murray one bottle of 
sherry.” 

“ Marray’s all rot,” says Driver. 

“ We want a new book on Spain, my gentlemens,” Rose remarks. 

“ And you will bave one,” said Fortywioks, shutting bis note-book 
“ People don’t know the Spanish character. ‘They travel in cliques ; 
they do not mix with the people ; they—” 

“ Fortywinks, a glass of wine,” said Spanker¢rying to put him out. 

Tt was of no use. 

“ They mistake the Spaniard’s religion for bigotry ; his courage for 
cruelty. They go in beer-drinking parties from Gibraltar with Eoglish 
officers who ought—” 

“ No side-winds,” said a voice, 

“ There are men who go into Spain, tossing bonbons through the grat- 
ings, kissiog bands to jealous!y-guarded beauties, insulting every preju- 
dice of the natives, and when they—” 

Spanker here caugbt up a wine-glass with angry intent, when a tre- 
mendous kaock on the table with a wooden hammer from Major 
Hodgins, interrupted the conflict, and lalled us one by one to silence. 
The Major stood like Cesar on the Capitol, one hand in the breast of his 
regimentals, the other kauckling down on the table. 
autem ee = bs fal aware that we are met toge- 

this evening to discharge a yet pleasan 
hopoured friend. (Cheers.) 


farewell to an I need not dilate on his ar- 
banity. (Cheera.) I need not waste my weak (No, no!) words in dilat- 
on his social qualities, on the merriment which hovers roand bim 
es, yes 
Oa chebd matters. ¢ SENo, nol Stoete of * 


“I sup it’s too late to get the old tramp a piece of plate?” says 
Spanker. “ I shan’t care how sooa I leave Gib now he’s going.” 

“ Don’t forget me,” I said, “‘ Spanker.” 

“ Not 1,” said Spanker. 

“ Not likely,” said Driver. 

* Gentlemens,” said Rose, coming in, “ the luggage is gone down, It 
is time to be moving, my gentlemens.”’ 

Pressing segars on me, small ball-terriers, Bar bary monkeys, Crimean 
swords, fiching-rods, accordeons, merschaums, and other trifles, Spanker 
and Driver followed me to the Waterport Gate, where we took boat. 

It was a delicious sunset as we glided from the land, and Schwarteenlicht 
said, referring to Spanker, now fading to a mere scarlet speck on the 
shore, “ Dat is a fine young mans. I should like to have taken his 
bordtrait.”’ 

“ By Jove, so should I,” said Flaker. 

Old Gib grew smaller and smaller ; but, as long as I could distinguish 
objects on the shore, I could see two scarlet specks of exactly the 
same size standing there—thbe one was Spanker and the other was . 
I kept the glass up till they grew no larger than house flies—the blue 
bottle behind waving a handkerchief, was, I presume, Mayor Hodgins 
of the Mounted Bombardiers. 

—— 


THE EXPERIENCES OF AN EXECUTOR. 


Silas Nestegg died suddenly, having appointed me his executor, in 
conjunction with a gentleman whom I had never before heard of. I did 
not refuse the trust, as it was forced upon me by friendship, ——— 1 
had no recollection of ever being consulted on the subject. Silas 
egg was always extremely uncommunicative upon matters connected 
with bis property, and 1 was always very unwilling to ask him any 
questions. 

My deceased friend was one of those quiet restless speculators, who 
are very common amongst middle-aged gevtlemen of leisure command- 
ing a certain amount of floating capital. He was always runving down 
to the City for the purpose of selling out of something, buying into 
something else, and spreading his money over the greatest possible area 
He was part of the tank in a large water-works ; be was a station or an 
engine on a Canadian railway ; he was twenty yards of road-pipes in a 
leading gas factory ; be was half of a fishing-smack, and two-thirds of a 
steam tug-boat ; he was so many tons of Freach bread that went into 
the mouths of French soldiers, so many ods of Austrian Jead that 
went into those soldiers’ hearts; be was a blind-alley in a Welsh coal- 
mine ; a dozen yards of electric cable at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; another dozen yards of the same material about to be flung into 
the Red Sea: he was two omnibuses and six pairs of horses ; he was five 
hundred sovereigns shovelled about on a banker’s counter; he was 
eighty gallons of the finest gin turned out of a London joint-stock dis- 
tillery ; he was ready to carry the post-office mails ; to provide for the 
widow on the deatb of ber husband ; tocom the railway traveller 
for a smashed nose, or a wooden leg; to put fire, or to make good 
the lors ; to build a theatre to annoy ac 1, or to build a chapel to 
fulminate against a theatre. In sbort, he was that machine of univerral 
adaptability, without thought, sentiment, or feeling, except for the ever- 
lasting per centages—a capitalist who dabbled a little in almcat every 
investment. 

Some of these shares and undertakings I was not surprised to find, as 
I had heard of them, at different times, from my Jere friend’s own mouth ; 
but most of them came u me quite unex J: 

Those I had heard of Neraed out to be the safe and profitable invest- 
ments, while those J had never heard of were the dead leaves of the ca- 
pitalist’s cash-box. The lute Silas Nestegg, E-quire, was never known 
to admit that his judgment bad led bim into anytuing like a failure. 

Some of the unavoidable detail of this sudden trust daty was attended 


late friend’ golleliers ; but ash Steen in OOS 

the we ventehonnene ond responsible portion—fell upon me and my co- 
executor. . 
tor was the mildest of all existing business men. He had 

ashslon ofl evn. ond 20 voles to enforen it He was small in body, 
and feeble in mind. He ava thio, fair, fift always 
in old fashioned tied shoes, that 


to me ; he listened attenti to I said 
wicw of the last words I bad ulleced, obich be 








an answer. His name was Ebenezer Natmeg, and he was 


THe Alvion. 








ai a 


particular in iaformiog me that he was no rel 
I should thiak so from the similarity of saraame. 





difficulties attendant upon wiading up a complicated estate were 


increased, ia the present iostaace, by the character of the people amongst 


whom we had to divide the propert 


y. 

The chief legatee was a nephew of the late Silas Nestegg, Esqui 
died a bachelor), a muscular rafflan about thirty-five, who had been 
sea; who had tried a digger’s life, or something of that kind, ia Califor- | 
nia, without success ; who had left the country after nearly killing @ maa | 
in San Francisco over a game of dominos; and who was found, upoa | 
being advertised for, as a private soldier in a regiment of the line, with | 
a very bad character, a love of raw braady, and a tendency to deliriam | 
tremens. His commanding officers candidly told us, after we had paid 
the regulation amount to bay him off, that they would gladly have | 
parted with him for balf the money. | 

Besides this hopeful ward, whose interests we were bound to attend to, | 
under the strictest peaalties of the law, we were brought into contact 
with a number of small legatees, of different degrees of relationship to 
the deceased capitalist. The smaller their claims under the will, the 
more importunate the claimants, the more suspicious of our | autho- 
rity over the property, and the more indignant at our alleged slowness | 
a) geo to realise and divide. There was one thia, middle-aged 

ly, whose legacy was something less than a hundred pounds, who was | 
always waiting to see me when I came down-stairs in the morning, and | 
who wrote me plaintive letters—not unlike begging-letters—whea any 
business or pleasure took me out of town for a few days. She was 

and shabby in appearance ; she took sauff; she carried an um- 
and wore pattens ; she always sat on the extreme edge of a chair, 
till she seemed momentary danger of slipping off ; and she held a 
glass of wine or a cup of tea mincingly in ber hands, which were always | 
encased in long, claw-like, faded, and darned black gloves. She had 
lived for many years without reny. parochial assistance, or without 
being taken to jail for debt; bat the 
seemed, all at once, to overwhelm ber with misfortune. The broker's 
man had just that ye | been put into possession of ber apartments 
for one quarter's rent, and could I advance her five or ten pounds, on 
account? I must know bow extremely inconvenient it was fur a maiden 
lady like herself to lodge in the same rooms with a broker's man; and if 
it bad not been for a | pny female in the same house, who lent her 
half a bed, she would have been compelled to walk about the streets all 
as she had no money to procure another lodging. My refusals 
brought her back again, morning after morning, to rate me loudly, 
upon my hard-hearted coaduot. 

“ It’s all very well for you,” she said, glancing round my breakfast 
parlour, “ who recline in the lap of luxury, but bow would you like all 
your to be standing on a track in the street?” 

“Not at ali,” I replied ; “ but that has nothing to do with my daties 
trustee. 


a 

“That’s where my little hard-earned property will be then in a few 
minutes,” she continued, not heeding my last remark, and burating into 
tears. “I left them cordlag up the boxes, and throwing the crockery 

about, as I came away.” 
I was compelled to advance her npn ately 4 peye out of my own 
pocket before | could get rid of ber, although | no idea whether the 
> about as it was, would ise any of the legacies after 
sales were effected and the debts were paid. 


re (who | 
been to | 


| possession of the Tontine anauitaut on the last day 


prospect of this small legacy office 


, | in any undertakiog, without much investigation, the Tontine 


| was always ready to conduct any undertaking, without 

knowledge or experience. This affiaity of character cay howe ite 
cause of bringing the two mea—the dead and the living—together in 
relation of creditor and debtor. 

The Tontine annuitant, at the time when I wanted him, coald never 
found. He had no longer any iaterest ia obtaining the payment of the 
yey ante ~~ = be to prove sages pean 

was oat le always forgotten all t 
it. Whea [ proposed to give him a per conkagh equ the receipts, in 
order to secure his attend our solicitor—or rather my solicitor, as I 
was now compelled to move individaaily ited 1, as usual, 











| who told the attorney, as usual, who thea told me, that the law gave me 


no power whatever to act in such a sensible manner. There was no 
course left open but to use all due diligeuce ia fading the Tontine an- 
nuitant when he was wanted, which I was bound to do in my capacity of 
trustee, wader penalty of all the terrors of the Coart of Chancery. My 
fs was to watch the published insolvents’ list, which saved me a good 
of useless labour. To go to any shop or house that had been in the 

of payment, was only 

to find it y and closed, or with another name on the door-plate or 
over the window froat. The explanation of this peculiar restlessness on the 
part of the Tontine annuitant was found ia his description when he came 
before the commissioner. He had always been trading under the firm of 
Tokstand and Co., as general merchants ; be had always been first of one 
street then of another street, and afterwards rentiag furnished apart- 
ments ia another street, while he followed no trade or occupation ; he 
had always been a director of a loan-office, a manager of a gold min- 
ing company, and auditor of some provident tradesmen’s association, an 
accountant, a photographic artist, a temperance lecturer or speaking 
convert, a chorus siager, a dealer in pictures, an author, a public reader 
of plays, a traveller on commission, and a keeper of a servants’ registry 
. He bad always been acting part of the time as a house-agent at 

the new marice settlement of Stillwater, and during the whole of the 
time had given lessons in auimal magnetism and the art of clairvoyance, 

All this apparent industry and activity never seemed to meet with a 
substantial reward, and he went as regularly to Portugal Street for the 
+ of the Act, as some people do to the Bank of Bagland for the 

fit of dividends. He knew all the Commissioners of Insolvency, with 
their tempers, their prejudices, their weakuesses, and their santiiie in- 
terpretations of the law, and he was almost as mach interested in the 
death or retirement of one of these judges as the crowd of rising old bar- 
risters who to get the appoiatment. 

So far my Toatine annuitant was always to be found ; but the trouble 
of searchiag for him in the particularly stifling atmosphere of a Portugal 
Street law court, or the equally unsavoury atmosphere of a Portugal 
Street tavera, bad soon too little of novelty about it to make it any 
longer . I bad seriously begun to consider what course I could 
adopt to secure him in one spot, and had even written toa friead who had 
some iaterest about procuring bim a government appointment, when, to 
my great relief, I heard that he had suddenly sailed for British Colum- 
bia to introduce a new system of fire and life insurance. I have used all 
due diligence as a trustee to find him out, by writing a few letters to 
the colony, without obtaining any reply ; and I consider my labours as 
an Executor finally closed. J never expect to see my Tontine annuitant 
again, and I shall certainly never blindly accept another similar trust. 





My co-execator fared even worse than I did: for the rampant nephew 
had found him out, and had favoured him with several unseasovable 
visite in a triumphant state of drink. 

This hopeful legatee bad already placed himself in funds, by means of 
@ small bill traneaction with a trusting friend ; and as the bill bad ar- 
rived at maturity without being paid, and the trusting friend began to 
get anxious for bis capital interest, the hopeful legatee was easily 

wailed upon to make a demonstration against bis tardy, self-interested 
trustee, especially as he was naturally inclined for such a hostile pro- 
c 8: 
*“ Look here,” be said. “J’m not a-going to be kept out o’ my pro- 
perty in this way, Hand over the stuff,” 

> actly,” answered my timid co 
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CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 

The traveller who pursues the even tenor of his way from Ryde to New- 
port, the metropolis of the “ sea girt Wight,” will reach, whea about a 
mile from the latter town, the brink of a bill where he will do well to 
pause, and examine the principal features of the surroundiug | . 

To the right, his eye will first rest upon the grac-ful towers of Vieto- 
ria’s sea-place, the regal Osborne, which crown a well-wooded ridge, 
and shine all “ whitely” through their leafy screen. Then, crossing 
restless waters of the Solent, or Solvent, as Bede calls it, (from, it is 
-_. the Latio solveo, to dissolve, because it is suppoted to have effected 





over the . oti > 
6 0, 
in lodgings.” 

“1 don’t know anything about lodgio 
even more noisily than 
was on the first- 
beg in the streets ?”’ 

“ Not exactly,” replied my timid co-exeeutor, in his way ; “ 
live upon air, can you? You don’t want to beg in the sireetSt Pray, 
sir, let me implore you, sir; my landlady’s very particular, wad I think 
she’s alarmed at the noise.” ‘ 

“Noise he jiggered!” continued the hopeful legatee, “she'll be 
alarmed at more than that, if 1 don't get fifty pound. There’s no Court 
0’ Chancery about me ; I can take care o’ myself without any law.” — 

“ Without any law, exactly, sir; pray, sir, don’t strike the table, sir 
because it's not mine.” 

Ot course my timid co-executor was worked upon by these violent ac- 
tions to advance various sums of money to the hopeful legatee at diffgr- 
ent times, until the amount bad reach.d something like two hundred 

He complained to me that this was not the worst effect of the 
tee’s visit, as his landlady—by whom he seemed to be governed, al- 
gh he was never back in his rent—bad already begun to suspect that 

the noisy visitor had some mysterious claim upon him, as an illegitimate 
or discardrd son. 

In all cases of sale and payment I had to consult my co-execator, al- 
though his character rendered this ceremony a purely formal matter. 

“IT think,” I have often said, when one of the kaotty points arose, 
which were constantly presenting themselves during the progress of our 
trasteesbip, “ we bad better not incur any further responsibilitywithout 
the advice of our solicitor ?”’ 

“ Without the advice of our solicitor? exactly,” he always replied ; 
“we bed better not go any further without the advice of our soli- 
citor.” 

The advice of our solicitor was not worth much when obtained, except 
that it gave a legal eanction to our proceedings. Onall occasions, when 
a of extraordinary responsibility was involved, our solicitor few 
for safety to counsel's opinion. By these means the rick (ifany) was 

from the shoulders of the attorney, who would have been re- 
eponsible, to the shoulders of the barrister, who was not responsible, and 
so it came back in due course to us, that is, to me, being burdened 
through its journey with much writing, mach talking, aud much ex- 


sir, not to make such a noise, a8 you vee 


” returned the hopeful legatee, 
before, and striding about the tment, whish 
“ 1 can’t live upon air, can I? D’ye want me to 


ou can’t 


Time and industry enabled ur, at last, to release every variety of ec- 
centric security, without much loss to the estate, except a positively 
inconvertible share in a joint-stock government annuity, called a 
Toatine. 

A Tontine is, I believe, a scheme by which a number of persons sub- 
teribe a certain sam each to a fund, under Treasury management, ia 
consideration of which payment, they each receive a certain annuity up 
to the period of their respective deaths, when the whole of their lapsed 
interest is transferred to the credit of the survivors. The one who lives 
the longest thus becomes the recipient of all the annuities of his dead 

tners, and when he dies, in his turn, the yearly payment ceases. His 
claim, as long as he lives, may be transferred to any assignee, the only 
condition of payment being that he shall be produced personally at the 
office, ¢ in cases of certified illness, et cetera, when satisfactory 
evidence of his existence must be tendered. 

The late Silas Nestegg, Eequire, at the time of his death, was the 
bolder and assi share of this kind for a considerable sum, which 
bad been transierred him as a consideration for a debt by the original 
“owner, who was now the sole survivor—the last man—of particular 

Tontine. The annuity — upon this share became due twice a-year, 
in two equal amounts, continued fruitful of labour and trouble long 
after all the other duties of our trust had been discharged and almost 
forgotten. The faded female legatee had disappeared, having got some 
one to her on the strength of her property (the hundred pounds, 
less mooey drawn on account) and ber llent expectations ; the hope- 
ful legatee, who had never been sober since the day of his coming into 
his ty, had killed bimeelf by tumbling head first from the top of 
an omuibus: my feeble co-execator bad married his landlady, which pro- 
duced such a marked oe in his character, that on one occasion (pro- 
bably stimulated by his wif:) be positively refused to sign a necessary 
document, for fear of getting into troable, and hinted to our solicitor, 
io Ke —-" ange nag ay that I had not con- 
pcrtant points ness in a respectful and 
manner. All these things, and many others bad occurred, and ‘stil I 
was left to collect the balf-yearly payments of the Tontine anouity. 
It was no easy tack. Sey euaar nad wise suitint velar, restinemes 
was always alive—and kicking. eee been 
relative, he might now have 


The att eject of it, but for an unfortunate tendency 
an 
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Pp of the island from the mainland,) and tracing for a mo- 
ment the glittering line of the Hampshire and Dorsetshire coast, it will 
pass with pleasure over many a grey village-church, and quiet farm 
stead, and broad fair meadow, watil it reaches the blue Hampshire hills 
lying afar off against the dim and purpling sky. It will note, in the 
distance, the abrupt break in the coast-line where the tide rolls and 
wavers up the Southampton channel. It will pause with pleasure on 
the wide-spreading verdure of the New Forest. It will mark, ‘too, the 


b maste th shapely, vice ia the natural harbour formed 
by the } Sones of the Melis with the Solent. we * 


To the left, the traveller will observe a long range of chalky downs, 
part of the great barrier which separates the northera and southern di- 
visions of the island, with clamps of leafy trees nestling ia their silent 
combes, and fresh green pastures clothing their precipitous sides. 

Before him, at his feet, as it were, lies a deep valley, watered by the 
river Medina, a stream of no great amplitude, except at its mouth, 
where it receives the salt water of the Solent. On the opposite bank 
cluster the neat but dull buildings of Parkhurst—a barrack and a pri- 
on bebiad them wave the firs of Parkhurst Forest, and still more 

is 

waters of the Channel. This valley, to the left of the epectator, is 
closed up, eo to speak, by the busy town of ancient Newport, which, has 

ually gathered upon the banks of the river, and stolen up the Bills. 

ing across its thickly-clustered ro fs, the eye natarally resis upon 
a dark sombre mass of wall and tower, occupying an abrupt eminence be- 
yond, and seizing the atteution of the spectator both from the singularit, 
of its tion and the peculiar massiveness of its details, The hill or mou 
rises from the depth of the valley in what may be termed 
of terraces. It is lofty, but not so loft 
every side encircle it, and from which it is separated b 
of meadow-land, watered by the diminishing stream 
by that branch of it known as the Lukely. 


Let the traveller now pursue his journey along the highway we have 


tecture,— after a two miles’ journey, be 
whose summit is crowned by the grey ruins forming afar off so conspi- 
cuous an object, and he will find himself in the vill of Carisbrooke, 
and within a few minutes’ walk of Carisbrooke Cas’ Turning aside 
from the main road, a path gradually winds up the difficult height, and 

passed 


stops at length before the massive gateway. 
be different historical periods through which the castle has 

might easily be inferred from a mere cursory examination of its rains. 
Toe Aeep is mainly Saxon, but retains some precise indications of having 
been founded upoa a previous Roman fortress, while there are not waat- 
ing traces of even those wild but gallant British tribes who so stoutly 
resisted the legions, and so often brought disgrace upon the standards of 
the Cwsare. fine gateway through which we entered, with its stout 
machicolated towers, recalls the days of the Roses, when Edward Wood- 
ville lorded it over the Isle of Wight. The ground-plan of the castle, 
with its pent arrang t, represents the additions to its fortifi- 
cations made in the reigu of Elisabeth under the direction of an Italian 
engineer, named Genobella. The ruined chapel reminds us of its 
founder, Lord Lymington, who was governor of the castle in the days 
of George I. dilapidated window, with a few rusty bars, brings 
back the storm and shadow of the Civil Wars, for through its narrow 
opening Charles I., a king, but a prisoner, vainly attempted to escape. 
Thus, almost every era of English bistory bas sume association with the 
ruined — ; and standing u its crumbling ramparts the 
thoughtful pilgrim will insensibly saffir his imaginatiou to retrace the 
various steps by which that history has been built up. 

Every ancient ruin is, as it were, a picture in many panels, Looking in 
this light at Carisbrooke Castle, we will eadeavour, tho with ao uo- 
skilfal brash, to depict i's most interesting “ pictorial effects.” 

The tin trade, which first brought Eng’ into counection with the 
reet of the civilized world, appears to have had its depét in the Isle 
of Wight, ani the route by which it is supposed the caravans conveyed 
their stores across the island must bave passed within a bow-shot of the 

t position of Carisbrooke Castle. It is probable, therefore, that a 





the Britons, and is reason to believe that (or British) 
encampment was formed upon it. 

When the Romans occa the island their military skill soon seized 

the strategical advantages of the British camp, and they erected a 

y sabeuibn- tae Botan aooediinn oe and undoubted! ed 

the later feadal castle. . 

of Hasti distribated with lavish liberality 

his followers. The Isle of Wight 

a both io 

or Fits. saga- 

the Saxon fortress, adding what is 
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t curves the bold sweep of chalk hills whose base is fretted by the | 5 





site so commanding was early recognised in a Corgey A 7 of view by | bis 
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arisbrooke. 
William Fitz-Osbert died, as became so bold a 
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tle-field, and his houoars passed to his son ; but Count 
called, was neither eo 
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pradent nor so able as his 
King William, was cast ‘ato and deprived 
Thus, the Castle of Carisbrooke fell into hands of 
William paid one vieit to his island 

of peril, which vividly brought out 
'y mind. His halt-brother, Odo, 

, who had received from 
and fat estates and manifold honoura, 
in Normandy (1081), collected a large 
Isle of vient poroured to quit Eagland ° 
prised of the ambitious Odo’s design, suddealy returned, 
to Carisbrooke Castle his knights, and men-at-arms, and other 

They met in the Royal Hail, by the shifting light of bundred 
which wavered and flickered merrily enough upon the glittering 
of the knightly throng. William, with moody brow angry eye, 
in stern silence upon the dais; and when murmur of voices 
hushed, he recounted, one by one, the offences which Odo had 
against him. “ He bas desboiled the church—be has w the 
—has sought to seduce from their standard my soldiers who were de- 
sigaed to protect Eagland. Tell me now,’ he cried, “ how shall I act 
towards such a brother?’ 


Odo was a prelate, and a noble,—wealthy, powerfu!, and not over-slow 
in his ment of an enemy. What marvel, thea, that out of all that 
knightly gathering not one dared raise his voice against him? 

“ Seize him!” ted the Cong: , as if d to construe 
silence into an ackaowledgmeat of his brother's offences ; ‘“ seize him, and 
let him be closely guarded !”” 

But not a knight laid his finger upon the prince of the Charch. All 
stood mute and aghast at the king’s wrath. With instant decision, he 
sprang from his seat, strode through his astonished followers, and grasped 
bi nee robes. 
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pon, Odo d, “ I am a priest and a servant of the Lord! 
None but the Pope has the right to jadge me.” 

But the monarch, prepared for the crafty excuse, replied,—“ I do not 
punish thee as a priest ; but as my own vassal, and a noble, whom I my- 
self have made.” 

And Odo was surrounded by his sovereign’s and in due time 
despatched across the seas, and imprisoned in a Norman for'ress. 

Let the years roll by, and bear with them the names and deeds of many 
a famous kaight and stout soldier, who in due succession, governed the 
Isle of Wight, and maintained a splendid state in Carisbrooke Castle. 
What legends, what quaint stories, what seemingly extravagant roman- 
ces, its ivied stones—had they but ues—could tell! Fair dames and 
gallant knights ; the brawl, the fight, the waseail ; love, jealousy, sorrow, 
ambitiou, hate, revenge—all bave mingled their weird influences to shed 
@ poetry and a mystery upon the ruined ram of Carisbrooke. Like 
the sea, it holds a thousand treasures which it will never uubosom. 

Io 1377, the Castle was surrounded with the din of battle. A 


through Newport, and 


ways through its valleys and over its hills ; 
—— beneath the walls of Carisbrooke. Finding it too strong to be 
carried without regular military and being unprovided for a 
regular siege, they attempted to capture it by a coup-de-main, but fell into 
an ambuscade planned by Sir Hugh Tyrrel, the governor, and were cut 
to pieces—not a fugitive escaping to tell the French maidens of the beau- 
tiful island-glades. So great was the slaughter, that the islanders called 
the fight thus easily won the battle of the Noddies, or simpletons, and the 
spot where the chief rush of the mélée took place is still called the Noddies’, 


or Node lilt. 
prisoner, in 1397,—the Earl of 


The Castle received a distinguished 
Warwick, who had joined “the Fitzalan an 
IL, and was saved from the scaffold the earnest tations of the 
Earl of Salisbury. “ Earl of Warwick,” said bis jadges, when announc- 
ing the king’s clemency, “ this sentence is oe for you have- 
merited to die as much as your com ; but the excellent services ren- 
dered by you in times past to King Edward of blessed memory, as well 
on this as on the other side of the sea, have yd life, and it is or- 
dered that vo banish yourself to the Isle of Wight, taking with you 
wherewithal to maintain your state as long as you live, and never quit- 
ting the Island.” 

amphbrey the “good” Dake of Gloucester, Richard, Duke of York 
who perished at Agiocourt,—Edmund, Duke of Somerset,— Anthony, the 
valiant and accomplished Lord Scales, the very mirror of Knighthood, 
and chiefest ornament of the fourth Edward’s court,—Sir Edward Wooc- 
ville, a gallant and courteous gentleman, who kept up a brave splendour 
at Carisbrooke,—and Richard Worsley, a favourite councillor of Heary 
the Eighth’s, were among the Captains of Carisbrooke Castle and Lords of 
the Isle of Wight. 

In Elizabeth's reiga, during the panic caused by the fitting out of the 
panish Armada, the Castle was re , gthened, and enlarged 
under the directions of a famous Italian engineer, Genobella. It was 
frequently visited by James I. and Prince Charles, who “ hunted in the 
parke, and killed a bucke,’”’ and otherwise amased their idle hours during 
their brief excursions. 

At the outset of the great Civil War it was garrisoned by a small de- 
tachment of Royalist troops, under a chivalrous cavalier, Colonel Brett. 
The wife of the Governor of the Island, the Countess of Portland, and 





a succession | her five children, were entrusted to their loyal care, and al! hoped, in the 
as the downs that on almost | stout Castle, to secure a pleasant asylam. Bat the inhabitants of New- 
@ narrow belt | port were fiercely Parliamentarian, and assisted 
the Medina, or | a upon seizing the Castle, and holding it for the Parliament. 


by 400 naval auxiliaries, 


he besiegers were numerous, well-provided with artillery, and easil 
The consisted 


supplied with stores. bat of a few invalided sol- 


spoken of, and passing through the busy town, where a most notable at- | diers, aud had but three days’ provision. “ There seemed no alternative,” 
traction is the new church,—s very graceful pile of early English archi- | *8y8 @ recent writer, “ but an unconditional surrender. In these critical 
will reach the foot of the hill | 


circumstances, their only resource—but it was sufficient—was the hero- 
heart that beat in the bosom of the Countess. As she leaped apoa the 
ramparts, with a lighted match ia her hand, admiration inseasibly stirred 
the minds of those who gazed upon her. Englishmen reverenced a true 
Englishwoman. She e—clearly, firmly, without a egy accent— 
* Grant to us honourablé terms ; grant to these brave men safety of life 
and limb, and permission to go where they will—or, with my own hand, 
I will fire the cannon, aod will defend these walls until ng be 4 us 
in their ruins!’ The besiegers acceded to her demands,” and Coaa- 
tess retired from the Castle in mach honour. 

Thirty years had elapsed since Prince Charles hunted the back in 
Parkhurst Forest, and rested awhile withia the towers of Carisbrooke 
Castle, free, beloved, happy in the prospect of a glorious crown and a 
noble people’s affection, rich in personal graces and jatellectual refine- 
ments,—when a king, crowned, sceptred, but powerless, be again 
under the massive archway to the solitude sorrow of a ! At 
first he was treated with all the respect due to bis exalted ity. He 
rode out whenever he pleased, and again hunted the deer in abhianes, 
though Colonel Hammond rode at hisside. The parliament allowed him 
a yearly revenue of £5,000, and he lived in the state apartments of the 
Castle—still shown as King Charles's Rooms—surrounded with the cere- 


moaials of royalty, 
stript of these. His chaplains and faithful at- 


Bat he was ey 
tendants were removed, aad otbers forced upon him, of whom he a | 


dow. A decrepit old com 
every morning to light my fire,” said King Charles to Philip 
“ and is the best companioa I bave had for many moaths.” 
cabin’d, and con! ” the unhappy monarch became care! 
tire, in which once he had so fine a taste ; allowed his 
Os vou os ound king.” 
How the imprisoaed bas been 
faithful attendao 
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Two ———— made by the Royalists to secure 
freedom, but were . 

with bis gor na ew but the cipher was detected, aud the 
letters were inte! y 

quently were evabled to frustiate the plans contrived for his escape. 

The first attempt was made on the night of the 20th of March, 1648. 
Four or five geatlemen—Firebrace, Worsley, Newland, and Osborn— 
were on the watch to assist the king, whose purpose it was to force him- 
self through his prison window, cross the court of the castle, and reach 
the counterserap. A horse, ready saddled and bridled, was there wait- 
ing for him, in charge of a trusty cavalier. A ride across the island, 
protected by the heavy night-shadows, and at the sea-shore was a boat, 


would be involved in bopeless ruin, and millions would be de- 
both of work and food. 
, it searcely needs a political economist to tell us that there was 
when we drew our supplies from thirty different sources than 
t we receive them almost exclusively from one. 
Supply Association at Manchester, papers by Mr. Ashworth, 
from Lord Stanley, ought hardly to be required to urge 
turers and mercbants and Englishmen of all classes to look 
about and around them for the much-desired cotton. But where? Not 
certainly to the West Iaodies—for there the difficulties of the labour ques- 
tion seem insurmountable. Not to our new colonies—even though soil 
and climate may seem favourable ; they have bard enough work just 
now to obtain the actual necessaries of life for themselves. Cotton 
might be grown ix Turkey, but we cannot intrust our capital to the Sick 
Map. India remains: the government is in our hands, and we have 


i 


a 


well-manaed, to bear him to liberty and a throne! The scheme was | made ourselves responsible for the well-being of the country, which 


well-devised, but failed through the narro-yness of the window, which 
prevented tbe unhappy mon: from forcing bis person through it. 
The second attempt was mad@ on Sunday night, May 28tb, when the 


must, for the futare, largely depend on and affect our own. But agaia 
we are met by difficulties and delay, and fiad ourselves in the position of 
a man dying with hanger to whom a well-wisber shall give a handful of 


king removed the bars which bad impeded him on the former occasion, | seed, assuring him that in a few months it will produce bim an abundant 


and might have escaped, but that the whole details of the project were 
knowa to Colonel Hammond, the Governor of Carisbrooke, and double 


meal. The two essentials for making India a cotton producing couatry 
are irrigation and means of communication ; but, with the present social 


were placed at convenient positions, to fire upon any person | and political difficulties of that country, it cannot be expected that we 


eaving the castle. 


should, for many years, supply these two gigantic wants. No fear need 


The king’s capiivity came to an end on November 29th. He was | be felt, however, for India, even if meanwhile we should convert the 


roused at the dead of night by a detachment of Roundhead soldiers, and 


cotton trade into another channel, for she might altimately furnish tea, 


burried through the darkness towards Worsley’s Tower, which stands | coffee, rice, sugar, and almost every other colonial and tropical produce. 
upon the north-western shore of the island. Then he embarked with his | It seems, indeed, impossible to avoid and difficult to surmount the ob- 


few attendants and crossed the s-raite to Hurst Castle. 


stacles that meet us on all sides ; we cannot find land suitable for culti- 


A brief ws | in the register of Carisbrooke Church records the king’s | vation, or, if we do, it is in a country convalsed, or possibly soon about 
b 


removal :—*“ 


e last day of November be went from Newport to Hurst 


to be convulsed, by great political changes : everywhere labour seems 


Castell to prison, carried away by to (feo) troops of horse.”” Anotber | to be insufficient, aad even if we could find labourers, they would re- 
pithy passage sums “5 the ill-fated monarch’s history :—‘ In the year of | quire training for a work like picking cotton, which needs practice and 
our God, 1649, 


anuary the 30th day, was Kinge Charles beheaded 


at Whiteball Gate,”—last sad scene of “ that deplorable tragedy,” as | gers are sufficiently nimble for it. 


Clarendon calls it, “so much to the dishonour of ihe nation, and the re- 


ligion professed by it, though undeservedly.”’ 


he next prisoners in this famous Castle were recommended to the 


And all this time, whilst the scarcity of cotton creates almost a panic; 
whilst it is calculated with alarm that the entire stock of all kinds ot 
cotton in England is only equal to a consumption of four weeks ; whilst 


humanity of their gaolers by their innocent youth, as much as by their | our manufacturers declare, with a tragic mixture of resignation and de- 
royal blood. The Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, the | spair, that raw cotton might be, and ought to be, half the price it is at 
daughter and son of “ the Martyr King,” were removed here, oa the 16th | present ; and whilst, in spite of this, the price of cotton rises, and our 


of August 1660. 


The Princess Elizabeth was “a lady of excellent parts, great observa- 


thirteen millions of money are as good as lost to us,—all this time there 
lies a vast and unexplored territory in which from all times cotton not 


tion, and an early uvderstauding,” fair, delicate, and bowed down by an | only has grown, but has been cultivated. While we—or our predeces- 
unconquerable malady. Her brother has been described by the great | sors—were tattooing oar naked bodies, the inhabitants of this land were 
Clarendon “as a prince of extraordinary hopes, both from the comeli- | spinning cotton cloths, and clothing themselves with a certain approxi- 


ness and gracctuluess of his person, and the vivacity and vigour of his 
wit and understanding.” While residing at Carisbrooke he was ad- 


mation to decency, and were transporting it to the sea-coast for expor- 
tation in caravans similar to that with which Joseph travelled when his 


dressed as “ Master Harry,” and a yearly allowance of £1,000 was | brethren left him in the pit. At this very time, whilst we seek labour 


granted both to him and the princess for t 
splendour. 
But witbio a week after their arrival, the princess “ being at bowls, 


a t she mach delighted in, there fell a sudden shower, and being of 
a sickly constitution it caused her to take cold, and the next day she 
ined of headache and feverish distemper, which by fits increased 





maintenance of a decent | here, and land there, and cotton everywhere, the tribes we allude to 


possess, not a narrow belt some hundred miles in width, but a vast anex- 
, | plored region, where ° 

The Cotton blooms below the barren peak ; 

The Cotton blows by every winding creek’; 


P } so that any man who is so inclined gathers as much as he needs; the 
upon her ; and on the first three or four days she had the advice of Dr. | past falis = drops, and is wasted. SLaeer is superabundant ; and the 
Bignall, a worthy and able physician of Newport, and then edi Hy manufacture of cotton has never ceased since the ancestors of these 
taken by Dr. Treberne, in London, to send a physician and remedies 0 ple brought their rade spindle and distaff and looms out of Egypt, where 
election [an astrological nostrum] to her. But notwithstanding the care | th. tree-wool of Herodotus was bardly known 

of that honest and faithful gentleman, Anthony Mildmay, E-q., and all 1 z, y 


the art of her physicians, her disease 


ew upon her; and, alter maay | y The legitimate metropolis of King Cotton’s territories is urdoubtedly 


rare ejaculatory expressions, abundantly demonstrating her unparal leled } moe reat de te ‘welet toate geet od ror 4 —— ot 
piety, to the eternal honour of her ewn memory, and the astonishment | 4 tricg with which he ts acquainted, is most fully borne out for other 
of those who waited on her, she took leave of the world on Sunday, the : 


8th September, 1650.” It is said she was found lying upon her couch 


“ne sleeping, ber face resting upon an open bible, ber royal father’s of Commodore Wiss, and others. 


She was buried in Newport Chureh, Sept. 24, 1650. 


The young Duke of Gloucester remained a prisoner, in the Castle antil 


parts by the testimony of Mr. Campbell, our Consul at Lagos, and that 
e learn that “ cotton grows in wild 
‘usion throughout the vest —- of Angola, in the settlement of 
erra Leone, within gunshot of the citadel of Cape Coast Castle ; in the 


1652, when, by permission of Cromwell, he was released, and departed neighbourhood of Bolola ; in the Byonga Islands ; and from end to end 
to Hol 


of the territory of Liberia ;” and that these districts possess the requi- 





Since the days of the Stuarts, little historical interest has attached to | Si**s fer the production of the Sea Island, or finest kind of cotton, name- 
the Casile of Carisbrooke. Its palmy days are over ; and of the for Re sea air aud periodical inundation by rains. It is to Mr. Campbell 


the palace, and the prison, remain only the bh ruins, the crumbling 
b the shattered ram: shane a dcoek ivy flourishes, as for tails as to the gro 





at we are indebted for the fullest information and most accurate de- 
wth of cotton in Africa which we at present 


, i. u He tells us, that there is no tribe or country, from latitude sixteen degrees 
ae ee in allt pride The spirit of the prevent le GP | north, to the Equator,—that is, a tract in width about equal to that 
oy a of fe aial pee a het Gass ne ae ae oe ae — part of Europe which lies between t»e Black Sea and the North of Rus- 

men T 


was a grandeur in the 
they are so intimate] 





and stretching out in breadth indefinitely—who do not more or 
eod the SEC WIT Wives chequered bictory 
iated.; and we shall the betier sympathise Tete Cullvate plant, 


cotton and clothe themselves with cotton goods 


with the one, and more clearly comprehend the other, if we visit ina Ef Gelr ows manntotare, Clsthe Se'sumnedly ihe eaten Swe, 


reverent spirit the memorial walls— 


Whereon the men of other times 
Have stamped their names, and deeds, and crimes. 


The most notable objects of interest in the rained Castle are the gate- 
way and towers; the prison windows associated with the memory of 


when we consider the elementary knowledge of the Art which the na- 
tives of Africa possess. Still they do wear a something ; they have the 
rudiments and first principles, as it were, of dress; so that the clothes- 
philosophers may be encouraged, may even hope that the development 
of these will ultimately lead the African to broad-cloth and crinoline. 
Many of the tribes, Mr. Campbell tells us, manufacture thousands of 


Charles I. ; the keep or donjon, reached by a flight of seventy-two stone | heavy cloths, which are sold in other countries, chiefly those that the 
steps ; the famous Well, three hundred and ten feet deep, worked by 4 | rivers flow through, down which the palm oil is brought. Yoruba, \y- 
windlass-wheel and an indefatigable donkey ; and the Governor's House, | jog south of the Niger, and extending to the Bight of Benin, not,on 


with its relics of the days of the first and second Georges. 


oe 


ENGLAND'S IDEA OF KING COTTON. 


eighing five hundred thousand pounds, were ¢: 
The quantity of cotton wool brought into England every year might = 
be piled into = pyrenea which would rival that of Cheops. The eight | Part 00 the coast to the Brazile. Raw cotton is 
+h 4 five hund 





d and seventy-two millions of miles of yarn spu 
in England in a year, might be wound round and round the earth, as 
boy winds string round his top ; or, we might throw the shuttle ove 


of ” 
Gistant Uranus, and then tan ee oF en 4 athe This is very insignificant sapply, if we consider that the whole ex- 


Earth, Venus, Mercury, and 


of the British Islands might be wrapped up in cotton wool, and put by 


produces enough cotton to supply the wants of its inhabitants, esti- 
mated at about a miliion and a half, and sends cotton goods into the in- 
terior of Africa, but actually exports manufactured articles. In the 
year eighteen bundred and fifty-six, two hundred thousand cottun cloths, 
ted from different 
exported, and Ab- 
“4 beokuta, alone,—a town of one hundred thousand inhabitants, in the vi- 
| cinity of which cotton is now extensively cultivated,—exported two 
y | hundred and forty-nine bales, or thirty-eight th d six hundred and 
ninety-five pounds, in eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 





ports of this part of Africa in eighteen hundred and fifty-six, that is, 


carefully for the inepection of future ages, in not very many years’ con- eleven hundred and thirty-five bales of cotton, would, at our present 


sumption of that raw material. 


rate of consumption, serve us just one hour. But it is encouraging, 


years ago, at the commencement of our mstufacturing career, | Y€® We Femember that in seventeen hundred and ninety-oue. only 


ty 
the population of Britain was about eight millions, Now it has reached 


sixty-four bales of cotton were brought to England from the United 


twenty-one millions, It it were not for cotton, we could not keep our States. 


millions in England, clustering in masses round the central manufactur- 
ing towns. I! it were not for cotton, we could not clothe them ; and, if 


it, were not for cotteg, we could certainly not feed them. 


We have in Africa, not a country, but a continent, where cotton 
grows spontaneously, and bas been cultivated from times anterior to 
history ; a supply of labour abundant and cheap; and means of com- 


It is ca'calated that the value of the cotton goods retained in Great | ™¥sication by the rivers and paths through the bush, sufficient for our 
Britain for home use, if equally divided amongst the whole population, | Preset purpose. We oe gra e to have within our grasp the one 
would amount to fifteen shillings and fivepence for each person. But it | °!¢ment of continued Lape , para to us, namely, an important 
is still more astonishing to coosider that, if our exports were equally | *@4 sccessible increase of the dominions of King Cotton. 


distributed, each of the eight hundred and seventy-eight millions of the 


It is not necessary to begin by persuading the natives of Africa to un- 


inbabitants of the earth would have English cottou goods to the value of dertake a new thing. All we have to do is to supply them with seed of 
oe 





fifieen pence. A rise in the 
to be a national calamity. 
as it was in 1857, threepence 


‘ice of cotton is idered in I 


the kinds of cotton most suitable for our looms and markets ; and with 


‘ : * ;. | efficient machines to separate the cotton seed from the fibre which sur- 
yb yy gp het rounds it. There are chiefs and leading men at Abbeokuta, as this very 


; Vi time, cultivating cotton to a large extent. They are prepared to pay 
oon the rm Ss the failing of teas ‘a, and ca ont eee | sy = 4 the value in cotton on receipt of the cleaning machines, which they are 
tages of our workmen, and the presaure which telis heavily on trades- most anxious to obtain. Mr. Clegg, a merchant of Manchester, who bas 
men. 


made the experiment of supplyiag seed and instructions to the growers, 


If we look to the early part of the present ceatury, we shall find that aod taking the cotton at a fixed price, considers it an eminently success- 
we then received our supplies of cotton from Sauer of thirty different | {! one,—is encouraged himself, and encourages others. 


parts of the world, and that amongst the smallest of the contributions 


But we must not conceal from ourselves that there are great difficul- 


were those from the United States. At the present time, from most of | is in our way. A vast country bas to be explored, natives to be civil- 


those thirty countries, we receive no cotton whatever. We depend now | ‘*¢d and christianised, and raised to the 

almost entirely on the United States ; that is, we receive from them nine- 

tenths of our supp! ae because that supply is insufficient, cotton rises 
D 


per pound. 
Not only do we suffer at present from this insufficiency, but we know | ‘ides or Tin Islands. 


that it must continue, and that it must be increasin, is coun- | ,. ; Po 
try. For, in the ut place, the — of pam 4 oe ae ade- | litical or intellectual activity ; but because it is very much to our inte- 
quate command of labour ; the amount of cotton grown is limited to the 
extent of negro labour, which has now become so valuabie—that is, so 


We cannot galvanise the natives of Africa into any appearance of 


te—that upwards of three hundred pounds are often paid for a tried at an immense cost of life and money to suppress a hideous traffic 


single slave. For this, as the planters themselves feel and acknowledge, 
is no remedy ; except, indeed, one that is contrary to the laws of 


i 


the country, aud is desired by scarcely any of the planters themselves— | Will be as advantageous to us as to them.— 


ore EL ag importation of slaves from Africa. The land in the 
United States, capable of producing cotton, is not, it is true, fully culti- 


; Dor can it be, while laboar for that is deficient. 
England oe 


, then, with ber vast requirements, not only for prosperity and 

itical an for the very daily bread of millions of her 
tants, iz not better position than Ireland was before the fa- 
mine ; for cotton iagbo the ish, more than the potato to the Irish ; | assembled to 
we must remember that if a blight should fall on cotioa like that which | set down in many a private 
C ‘ hie - 


converted the fields into a 


low tribe be attacked by an 
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THE HEAD OF MY PROFESSION. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.--CHAPTER IL. 
At Brussels, the game began. 











skilful manipulation ; indeed it is often asserted that none but negro fin } 


would be very mach to our advantage, if we could induce them to take | iow about my own age, and not likely soon to penetrate the artifives in 
all these steps at one bound, but it is as impossible for them as it was whieh I ate, Bon te en adept. Having lost ppm of games to B—, 
for the naked savages who traded with the Phoenicians in the Cassite- 


which can only be euppressed by giving the slave a value in bis own 
country, let us endeavour to do all these in a uew way, aud one that 
Household Words. 


4 


own losses as well as his, I could not understand it, and one night, 
tion of the enigma, begged an explanation. He then in- 
me that the supposed losses he bad endured were to confede 
real ones being my own small stakes—and that I should see 
\t of this policy very soon. He was right in his prophecy. The 
confederates, who seemed to have won so much, excited the cupidity of 
others, and they having staked large sums, the signals suddenly changed, 
and I had to win. By what appeared the wildest and most fataous play, 
I won game after game, which the most suspicious could only attriba 
to accident or the most unheard-of luck. The losers doubled their 
stakes, and lost againa—and now, in lieu of the feigned thousands lost, 
the solid thousands poured in. So artfully did my patron control his 
greed, resigning even large sums when it was poling to do so, that no 
symptom of mistrust appeared ; aud for several weeks be went on reap- 
ing the golden harvest. 

Suddealy, be announced bis intention of starting for Berlin, and re- 
quested me to give my valet the necessary orders, to call in my accounts 
and settle them, for we should depart in twenty-four bourse. I could not 
understand the reason, as he bad certainly netted some thousands where 
we were, and might easily have doubled his gains. I was unwilliog to 
move further, for I bad formed some most agreeable acquaintances, and 
was already beginning to feel so much at home in the character I perso- 
nated, as to forget the realities of my lot. I told him what were my 
feelings. 

“ That,” eaid he coolly, “is the reason why we quit. Had you kept 
yourself more aloof, and formed no euch close intimacies, we might have 
done well bere for another month ; but you have forgotten yourself, and 
imagine that you are something besides my servant.” 

It was true—I had forgotten, and the reproof was just; but I hated 
him for making it, and was profoundly indignant at seeing that, spite of 
the gains | had brought him, he regarded me as a mere tool. I held my 
peace, however, complied with his orders, and the next day was on the 
road to Berlin, whither he followed me in a few days. 

At Berlin, my valet, who was a creature of Crannel’s, engaged a suite 
| of apartments under the Lindens, where we awaited his coming. He 
| came in due course, and the game was renewed under similar circum- 
| stances, and resulting in similar gains to my proprietor. We stayed in 
p the Prussian capital over two months, during which time I was received @ 
| in the best society, where, however, I could no longer fee! at home, from 
the consciousness that I was debarred from private friendsbips. Here 
| 
| 


Left 





| 
| 


my first quarter’s salary became due, and Crannel paid me £75, in terms 
of the contract, taking a receipt for the same. It may seem odd to the 
reader, who knows that a few months before I was contentedly working 
for journeyman’s wages, that I felt intensely dissatisfied with my pay ; 
bat he who knows anything of the phenomena of a gamester's mind will 
ee believe that such was the case. In truth, I looked upon Crannel 
as a plundering scoundrel who had entrapped me in his meshes, and was 
robbing me wholesale of the fruits of my own talents. I conceived that 
I bad at least an equal right with himself to my wionings—and [ hegan 
daily to bate the sight of his long, stolid visage, and the piercing eye, 
from whose glance I could never be rid. 

I need not recount the history of our wanderings and our well-timed 
visits to the various gambling centres of the Barop a1 kingdoms. Be it 
enough to say that I was the tool of this Old Man of the Mountain for 
two years, during which time he bad made large periodical remittances 
to his London banker. At the end of that period we sailed from Naples 
for Marseille, and entered France. 

Though Cranne! must, almost from the commencement of our connec- 
tioa, have been quite aware of my feelings regarding him, be had never 
thought fit to ifest any i that such was the case. He 
had scrupulously formed his part of the contract—paying my salary 
to the oy. and defraying all the expenses of the expediti On my 
t, I had given him no cause of complaint, feeling too well that I was 
n his power; but that I thoroughly hated and detested him, he knew as 
well as possible. Perhaps it was with some idea of appeasing my hatred 
that he informed me, as we were approaching the French capital, that it 
was his intention to double my salary the third year, if I answered his 
expectations. 

“ And what are they?” I asked curtly. 

“ Increased caution and self restraint,” he said. “ Paris is the grand 
ficid of operations. I shou!d have taken you there at once, had you been 
seven years older; the two years’ experience you bave bad elsewhere 
should have taught you the value of reserve. If you have learned that, 
we shall do well ; if not, we shall be soon blown, and success will be 
doubtfal.” 

I knew what he meant, and, for my own sake, I treasured the hint, 
thous I mode come ungracious reply. 

t Paris, my valet, according to his instructions, took apartments in 
the Champs Elysées, and hired me a handsome brougham, Instead of 
first frequentiog the gambling-rooms, I allowed myself to be enticed thi- 
ther by others. I tended to know only the English e, and for 
some time would play no other. Then I grew fanatic for the French 
game, and learned that, and played it with all the airs ofa perien eee 
generally, and winning by accident when my patron gave the He 
had now several confederates, his creatures, who played into bis hands, 
and shared his gains, which at times were beyond all former precedent. 
When my salary became due, he doubled it according to his promise, 
without any expression of gratitude on my part, and the absence of 
which did not es to surprise him in the least. 

The positi bad d in Paris enabled me to keep aloof from 
the gambling crowd, and materia!ly helped bim in carrying out bis plans 
Au act of impradence of mine, however, at this time, almost entirely de- 
feated them, and altered the complexion of his echemes. 

One morning, while lounging along the Boulevards, and peering into 
the shops for some new fashions—I had become an arrant fop by this 
time—I stumbled suddenly upan my old Bath friend and quondam school- 
fellow, Ned B——. He was overjoyed beyond expression to see me, and, 
it very soon appeared, not without reason. I saw, the moment our 
greeting was over, that be was striving with the blue-devils, and gettin, 
the worst of the strife, and I naturally inquired what was the nature 
his grievance. 

He replied with a n and an ejaculation of thankfulness at ha 
fallen in with me. Then seizing me by the arm, he lugged me off intoa 

vate room of a neighbouring estaminet, and, bolting the door, 

is tale of woe. The burden of the whole was, that he had fallen into 
the hands of a ing professor of our craft, whom he had mis- 
taken for a pigeon, and who, according to the stereotyped system, had 
led him on by first allowing him to win—had turned the tabics on him 
at the critical moment, and bad on the night last piundered him to 
the tune of four bundred sterling, promising him his revenge at the next 
meeting. B——’s eyes were opened now that it was too late, and his 
money nearly all gone. He saw his master in the wily Austrian, and 
was convinced that if he played again, it would be but to increase his 
losses. He was at his wits’ end when he met me. I was the only man 
who could help him, Would I take his place that night—engage the 
Austrian, and win back the money? 

I professed my readiness to do what I could, but I doubted whether 
his antagonist would be willing to play with a stranger for euch a sum 
as B—— had lost. 

“ There is no fear of that,” said B——; “we can lead him into it 
easy enough. Will you come?” 

I could not refuse, and therefore I despatched a note to Crannel, in- 
forming him that I bad met an old friend, and sbould not be home till 
late. Early in the evening, B—— drove me across tke water to an es- 
tabli-hment near the Palace du Luxembourg, where we were admitted 

















pg gar ay Sere to @ private room, and commenced playing together. At the hour ap- 


inted, the Austrian came in and took bis seat. He was a young fel- 


I handed him a note in payment, and declined Playing again, on the 
ground that be was too strong for me ; adding, that 1 would try a game 
or two with the stranger, if agreeable. The Austrian rose and expressed 


i ih Sl theli ot for a while. 
rest to trade with them, and our daty in and through this ae foes his willingness, if B would defer r engageme 
them to do justice and love mercy, and because for many years we have 


This was, of course, arranged, and we began to play. We began at eight 
in the evening, and left off about dawn: we began playing the sill 

*| game imaginable on both sides, and left off like masters of the 
science, skilled in all the difficult refinements of which it is susceptible. 
1 knew, before I bad played an hour, the whole etrength of my adver- 
sary, while he remained ignorant of mine almost to the close of the 
match, It was not till my friend had won back all his money, that I be- 
gan to throw off my disguise. I then piqued my advereary by criticising 
his play, and so soured his temper, that played worse. When all was 
over, be was cleaned out to the last franc, and B——and I bed a thou- 


There were hundreds of wealthy Eog- | sand franes each of clear gain. We parted in the glimmer of the morn 
lishmen there, and there were the usual number of sharks of all nations | ing. B—— giving him his card, and offering 
prey upon them. I was well received, and was, I believe, | he chose to claim it. 


as a pigeon easy to be plucked. 
affairs with consummate addrese. He gave the 


left the | signal for me to lose al: constantly, after day, even when I koew boest of what’! hed been. about. His mortification was evideatly ex- 
our manufacturers aod trading en tus tad henry tots Oofeatiog adtraiancens he had to pay | p-eme; bat he only bit bis lipr, and said little. As he doubtless fore- 


hjm his revinge whenever 


When I reached home, I found Crannel there awaiting me. I saw that 
be was in a ea mood ; and to irritate him still further, I made a 





> 








® in which nothing brilliant was either done or attempted. Had a drawn 
match 


ke 
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ind, and the, lt was, that ere long my assumed |on the road to fortuse. I am of opinion that if Craunel had not |back of us all! This is bad enough for me, old fellow, who have 
Sinn saved cf of iteoll, and I eeslsien in the aaming atedien at by this time some certain knowledge ot our secret confederacy, he had at | my my ; but it will never do for you, with those red ribbons 


for what I was. Crannel, of course, had to alter his policy, and | least so far verified his 
content himself with the new state of things. Still, as his fiat determined | by which he nominally retained my services was no longer of any ad- 
every game i played, bis gains were very considerable. For my part, 1 vantage to him. But this double game was fast approaching to its.end. 
liked my new positioa far better ; and for the first time, really enjoyed One night, Meagher’s patron, Mortier, who came to the café where we 
the exci ts of a gambler’s life. I was now backed against the first | played with the scowl of a fiend on bis brow, and in a state of furious 
players in Paris ; and when the signal was to wia, I did so in such bril- excitemeat, as was always the case when he drank freely, began to voci- | 
liant style, that my renown soon spread abroad, aud I became the woa-  ferate violently and to bet heavily on his protégé. M. Florian, who was, 
der of the gambling iis, | present, i diately indi i that I was to win, and accepted all Mor- 
About the middle of August, there arose a rumour of a new star in the | tier’s proffered bets, in addition to those he had already made. It 
billiard world. This was a young Russian, who was said to have reaped | chanced that he had scarcely acovpted these pledges, when one of those 
the highest honours in St. Petersburg, and to have beaten every oppo- | accidents, which are always contingent on the board of green cloth, and | 
neut who had ventured to meet him. As usual, the most exaggerated | which the most experienced players cannot always guard against, gave | 
reports were circulated regarding bim ; aod he must have been a magi- | Meagher such a decided advantage in the game as should, and would, 
cian, working by enchantmeats, if balf that was said were true. It was | under ordinary circumstances, have secured his winning it. Mortier now | 
inevitable that I should be pitted against him. Everybody talked | redoubled his cl , and offered very heavy odds, challenging the 
of this consummation, and was eager to bring it about. Crannel did not | whole room to accept them. Florian instantly did so, and they were ac- | 
start any objection ; and my admirers making up a considerable purse, | cepted also by Crannell to a very liy large t. The game | 
the affair was decided on. The match was to come off in the Palais | weut on, and [ recovered my lost ground so far that, as it drew towards | 
Royal by daylight on the Sunday. 1 had never seen my opponent up to | the close, I had scored as many pointe as my opponent, and two points | 
the hour of our meeting ; and when, with Crannel, who had betted li- | more scored by either of us would win thegame. It was Meagher’s turn 
berally ou my side, I repaired to the spot, what was my astonishment in | to play, and his ball being under the cushion, he gave a miss, which, | 
recoguising in the renowned Russian my once shirtless antagonist, Pat | while it was the right play, was also good policy for us, since, had any | 
Meagher, whom, as a lad, I bad defeated at Bath. It is trae he looked | accident sent one of the balls into the pocket, all would have been over. | 
the Ruwien well in a pair of dark whiskers, and a Cossack moustache ; | [t was now my turn, and there was a winning hazard on the balls which 
and be talked Russ most glibly with a friend who accompanied him. | at any other time I could have made with ease and certainty. Up to} 
Still, there was the ‘encalatekable Irish face, and the undeniable brogue | this moment of my life | bad never known what it was to be nervous ; | 
flavoured bis Selavonic speech. I was glad to see that he did not re- | but now, a panic fit seized me ; the cue trembled in my hand: if I did 
cognise me ; but | was determined to seek him out and bave a private not win, I knew that Florian would lose more than all three of us could | 
conf If possible. In stripping for the match, after we had shaken | pay. I essayed to make the stroke ; but there were two hundred thou- 
hands, he dropped a card from his vest pocket; in a moment I had te- | sand franes depending upon it: I felt the eye of Crannel upon me, and | 
creted it unobserved, and the contest began. every sinew iu my frame vibrated. Calling for a glass of iced water, 1° 
But for my previous knowledge of Meagher’s play, and the points in | drank it off, and then, endeavouring to think of something else, hastily 
which bis strength lay, I might probably have been beaten, and that | strack the stroke. The red ball, instead of dropping into the pocket, | 
summarily. As it was, the contest was a succession of wary sparrings, | struck the small angle of the cushion, rebounded, and kissed my own, | 


| 




















been possible in billiards, this would have been drawn. It ended | tween them barely wide enough for a ball to pass through. There were | 
in my winniog, through the failure of an almost impossible stroke which, | a hundred eyes Jooking on, but not a lip moved, only a suppressed | 
at the last crisis, my adversary was compelled to attempt, and which | groan arose for an instant among my partisans. 
left the game in my bands. | It was now Meagher’s turn to play, and it was almost impossible for 
I was immensely pleased with this victory, on more accounts than | him to strike either ball without winning the game, in which case we 
one. Ihad not only gained reputation, but I had coovinced myself that | were ruined. He did not seem at all disturbed, but lowered his cue to 
the quasi Russian was incapable, in the long-ran, of holdiag his own | play. I thought he would take the only course open to him, and make 
ost me. 1 bad drawn him out, and taken bis measure, and felt my- | a foul stroke ; instead of that, he drove his ball sheer between the other 
his master, Craanel, who never missed anything, bad seen as much, | two, without touching either of them, and ran a “‘ coo” in the pocket ; 
and would doubtless make good capital of his discernment ; while, on | thus losing the game. 
the other band, the partieans of the Russian were confident in his supe-| Affecting the utmost horror at what he bad done, he dashed 
rior play, which, they swore, an accident only had defeated. down his cue, and began tearing bis hair and blaspheming. I of 
The morning after the match, I rose early, and drove in a fiacre to the | course knew that he bad done it on purpose ; but the thing was so diffi- 
address on Meagher’s card, which bore the inscription, * Ivan Mearowitz, | cult, so apparently impossible, that the spectators did not suspect foul 
Hotel de la Paix, Rue Richelieu.” It was one of those grim old hotels | play—none of them, with the exc-ption of Mortier, who, having already 
where you knock, and are let in by an invisible porter. A voice directed | bis suspicions aroused, was now convinced of the justice of them, as well 
me to the second door “ au quatriéme ;” and on sounding it with my kouc- as enraged to madness at the heavy losses he bad incurred. With a 
kles, Pat, who was in bed, bawled out “ Entrez,” and I walked in. He | countenance livid with fury, he rashed towards Meagher, and yelling a 
was flustered at seeing me, and began stuttering apologies in three lan- desperate oath, dealt him a savage blow on the face. 
at once. | A horrid scene ensued. The Irishman flew at the aggressor’s throat, 
“Is it possible,” I said, “that you did not know me yesterday, | and would have strangled him on the spot bat for the interference of a 
Pat?” | dozen strong arms, which tore him away. Frenzied beyond ail control 
“Bedad,” said he, “it must be ible, I reckon, for I don’t know | of himself, he burst out with a torrent of invective, abuse, and id 
you now for anything but the man that bate me yesterday.” curses, and leaping on the table, called heaven and earth to witness that 
* Don’t you recollect me at Bath five years ago?” | he would not move thence alive without the heart’s blood of the villain 
“ Whew! botheration—if I hadn't a presquintiment of something of | that had struck him. Mortier at first responded only by a sarcastic 





the kind, I’m a Dutch That ts for the milk in the cocoa- | sneer, and turned his back upon him. But the Irish blood was not to be 
=e, Ob, be the Vargin, but it’s meself that’s glad to see ye any-| so appeased. Branding his patron as coward, and heaping on him the 
w. 


foulest char, Meagher continued to denounce him as robber, assassin, 
“ Well, and what have you been doing these years ?” traitor, and forgat ; and called on the company to listen while he gave 
“Och! won't I tell you all about it? But not here, not bere, my | them the veritable history of the monster. 

frind. Faith, the divole incarnate "Il be bere in a jiffy, and be mustn’t| Mortier, who had started at the word forgat, again winced, and tarn- 
see you. Do ye see that windy yander wid the green venaytians?” and | ing sharply round,“ Let us have weapons,” he said; “the fool shall 


Pat, rising from bis bed, pointed across the court. have his way!” Springing on the table, be folded his arms, and awaited 
“ T see it—what then?’ 


the iasue with a suppressed eagerness which showed how deep should be 
* Oross the coort, mount the tother stairs, and go into No. 15 on the " st ad 


his revenge. 
third floore. 1°ll be wid ye in a twinklio.” Rapiers were noah : it was notified to both the combatants, that if 
I did as he requested, feeliug assured, from his eagerness and excite- | either of them quitted the table, he would be instantly disarmed, held to 
ment, that some Interesting 


PVETANION UWutted me. Le leas i 
minutes he made bis a . setae UF rer Pend b —-—1 Pan a8 fot te eeep oa west 





ppearance in an old dressing gown, and 
bolted the door of the closet, which was but a receptacle for lumber, | livered to each, and the duel begaa. 
seated himself on a box, and commenced a rather remarkable monologue. Me » to whom the delay had afforded a moment for reflection, 
I shall not give it in detail, out of consideration for the reader’s patience. | which he bad wasted in fuming and stamping, advanced boldly to the 
The gist of it may be briefly extracted, and was to the following effect: | encounter. Mortier, who was the shorter by nearly a bead, instead of 
Like myself, Pat Meagher bad been picked up by a speculating patron, opposing him in the usual attitude, stood beat forward in a half-circle, 
and carried off to St. Petersburg, where, according to his own account, | with his ier point quivering above bis head. rapid passes took 
he bad won a miat of money for bis owner, receiving but a miserable | place, and Mortier was seen to be bleeding from two slight wounds ; but 
stipend for himself, and ungentlemanly treatment into the bargain. His | he was cool and wary in proportion to the peril—parried the deadly 
pay was one Mortier, a cashiered French officer, Meagher assured me | lunges of his tall foe with unvarying certainty, and at leogth, springing 
t he had won for bim a bundred thousand rubles in St. Petersburg, forward within his guard, instantly shor’ his weapon, and thrust it 
and as much more at Moscow—tbe villain cooly bagging the whole. | sheer through the breast of the poor Irishman, who leaped with a wild 
Pat’s hatred to the man was almost demoniac ; and he seemed | ery into the air, and fell on the table a corpse. 
with the idea that be should be driven to murder him before their con- | Paralysed at the sight, I was gazing borror-struck at the lifeless body, 
tract was expired, and which had yet two years torua. My affection for | when I felt a hand grasping my Shoulder : it was Crannel. “We must 
Crannel, as the reader knows, was somewhat of the same stamp; and by to cover,”’ he said ; the pal 


ice will be here in a minute, and you will 
iy of consoling each other, we mutually anathematised the villains who gain nothing by their courtesies, you may depend upon it.” 
us in their grasp. | That was the last game of billiards I ever played to the profit of Louis 
But Meagher was not content with cursing his enemy ; he bad a plan | Crannel, who, at oy Paaneet, paid me off the same night, giving me to 
which be had long been revolving in his mind, and which his ter derstand that he knew I had played him false, but that having taken 
with me would enable him to carry out: he proposed at once, and with | his measures accordingly. I had not injured him, though I had intended 
an almost savage vehemence, that we should turn the tables upon our to do so. I re im in my tura with his systematic and cold- 
tyrants, and, as they had so long done by us, eurich ourselves at their | blooded rascality and selfishuess—and we parted. 
expense. The thing could be easily done ; we had only to geta clever | Mortier got a sentence of a year’s imprisonment for the dael, one 
coufederate of our own, and then, disregarding the private signals of our month of which he actually suffered. Poor Meagher was buried asa 
patrons, sell them at the best price we could, by winning or —s to | Russian officer, and was registered at Pére le Chaise under the name of 
sult our own interests. The echeme struck me as excellent, as well from | Mearowitz. M. Florian and I divided bis effects between us, and | bad 
its simplicity as from the retributive justice it involved, and I agreed to | seven thousand francs for my share of Mortier’s losses, all of which were 
it eagerly and at once. mi ultimately ne How this sum and much more which I had gained over 
“Then be here to-morrow,” sald Pat, “ by seven in the morning; by | the devil's was subsequently dissipated under another part of his 


that time, I shall have seen the right man, and, bedad, we'll work the person, it boots not the reader to know. Poverty, the ultimate lot of 
oracle in future on our own account.” 








Soon after seven next morning, Meagher and I were fleeing along the | ture came 4 aand nervousness, and then 
road to St, Cloud, to the residence of M. Florian, who bad entered into | skill oe bill ~~ mI 
the scheme, and with whom we were to concert measures for 
into execation, M. Florian was a model dand 


-player vanished. Of all accomplishments, this is the 





figure, exquisite manners, and fine pl » artist, | ventral organs, need expect to exoel in it. 
linguist, and gambler, the idol of the sex, aud the most careless, agreea- | tessi TT] . 
ble, and quot bamiened rattlepate in the world. He received us in ne ao See eee ee ee 


elegant saloon, bung with the masterly productions of his own pencil, et 


sang us an operatic air to his own accompaniment, arran itl TMQ ‘4 | 
plan on the simplest grounds and the mast liberal — - THE ADJUTANT'S GRAV E. ’ 
note of hand for a round sum to fall due ina few weeks, B nsadt up a| From“ The New and Old, or Culifornia and India in Romantic Aspects,”” by 


dejefiner, and, that discussed, drove us as far back as Auteuil iu bis J. W. Palmer, M.D. 
carr 


own ~e og It was at the taking of Rangoon. From the Irrawaddi, the crashing 
The may  puboge ey that M. Florian was little to be relied | batteries of a dozen steam frigates had levelled the stockades on the river 
on; if so, be is aken. The honour that exists among—abem !— | side. Black masses of Daked, emoke-stained Burmese, exposed at their 


jons as to feel wus so longue of ey or| 


putting it | one that requires the most perfect condition of the physical faculties, | fr your duty. What was that shot 
y of that era—ot graceful | and no man who is conscious that he possesses either nervous system or and 


answer for. 

“I am doing my best, Clark, my boy,”’ Fallon replied, “ and shall 
be up with that crazy sergeant presently. You know I am good for 
a short brush of foot race ; fast running is one of my lish- 
ments—thanks to my bog-trotting education, and the Practice Land 
Gough gave us.” 

Hardly were the words done ringing in his comrade’s ears, when the 
gallant Fallon, the pride of his corps, received in his generous breast a 
dozen musket-balls as he sprang up the broad staircase of the Golden 
Dagon Pagoda—first of them all, and quite alone. He fell on his face, 
stone dead, on the stairs, sword in hand, and smiling. 

When all was over, and his regiment held the post of honour on the 
very throne of the Boodh, they gave him a soldier’s most distinguished 
obsequies, burying him in a solemn grave of talipot trees, behind a poon- 
ghee house of the grotesquest architectuge, and just outside of what were 
afterward the sepoy lines of the 80th. His faithful orderly planted a 
rude cross at bié grave’s head, and set an English white rose there. An 
American mission: gave it him. 

In Calcutta, N Fallon—beautifal, accomplished, witty, altogether 
radiant with rare charms of mind and persou—waited with her young 
child for news from her soldier-husband who had her heart in bis keep- 
ing within the stockades of Rangoon. When they told her he was dead, 
she fell, uttering only a sharp cry, and lay as one dead for many days. 
But when she awoke to the consciousness of her profound bereavement 
and her eternal widowhood, she shed not one tear, nor spoke a word, but 
took her boy and went aboard a troop-ship that sailed on the morrow 
for Rangoon. 

On the voyage, still she spoke not, nor ever wept—the silence of her 
sorrow had something sacred, almost awful, about it, that commanded 
a delicacy of consideration, which was a sort of worship, from the rudest 
around her. 

Arrived at Rangoon, no sooner had the ship dropped anchor off the 
King’s Wharf, than Norah sent ber are, Be Hindo create 
with a note to Gen. Godwin, commanding the pany’s forces is 


the two then stopping, one on each side of the pocket, with a space be- he~ : “ The wife of Maurice Fallon, adjutant in the 18th of her Majes- 


ty’s Royal Irish, would be permitted to see her husband’s grave ; she 
awaits the expression of the General's wiehes on board the ox 

She waited long. At last the answer came: “ It was with unfeigned 
sorrow that Lieut.-Gen. Godwin found himself coustrained, by the exi- 
gencies of his position, to refuse the widow of one of his best officers, 
whose loss was felt by the whole Anglo-Indian army, the sad privilege of 
visiting the spot where his comrades had consigned him to a brave sol- 
dier’s grave. But the General’s footing in Rangoon was precarious; 
hourly apprehensions of attack, by a strong body of the enemy, were en- 
tertained. It was known that a daring Burman chief was approaching 
with a numerous and well-armed force, and had already arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Kemmendine. Therefore, for the present, the Lieut.- 
General must forbid the landiog of his countrywomen from the ship; 
on any pretext. He hoped to be forgiven by the dear lady, whose 
be humbly asked to be permitted to participate in ; bat, in this case, he 
was not left in the exercise of the least discretioa—sach were the 
Regulations.” 

When Norah Fallon had read these lines, she retired to her cabin in 
silence, and was not seen again that day. On the next, she was observed 
in frequent and eager conference, in wh Hindostanee, with an old 
and faithful bhearer, grey-bearded and of grave and dignified demeanor, 
who had long been in the confidence of ber husband—indeed, a sort of 
humble but fatherly guardian to the young, inexperienced, and 
imprudent pair, who, with their darling between them, were all- 
each other, and heedless of all beside. The old Hiadoo had formerly 
lived several years at Prome, whither he had mg in the capacity of 
bhearer to an English commissioner; he therefore knew the 
character well, and per eps the language with tolerable fluency. 

There were many “ friendly” Burmese at Rangoon at this time, de- 
serters from Dallah, shrewd fellows who had foreseen safety in British 
ascendancy, and being mostly fishermen, had offered themselves for 
* Inglee’’ muskets for the nonce, with a sharp eye to profitable nets there- 
after. Indeed, not a few of these ens Se had taken to their 
old trade already, and were busily plying r poles and hooks from 
crazy canoes at the mouth of Kemmendine Creek. It was not long be- 
fore some of them, bailed by old Baxsoo, the bhearer, came alongside 
with, as he said, fish for the “ Sahib,” his mistress. On these oc- 
casions he conversed with them in Burmese, and whoever watched nar- 
rot he een SAL ASEM its renee ees 

wnat 
“y part of the discussion. 2 sed 
t was a dark night—no moon and a cloudv sky ; all hands gone 

and “ turned in,” some hours since. The officer of the deck, night- 
in hand, paced the “ bridge,” or leaned over the rail and w 
light ashore ; while the quartermaster patrolled the gangways. But 
these were not alone on deck ; on the bull-ring of the after-gun the pale 
and tearless widow sat, still as a shadow, and throu dark- 
necs shoreward, to where the 18th’s lights gleamed from the Golden 

Such was her nightly wont, and officers and men had become so 
accustomed to it, that she sometimes sat there till after midnight, un- 
heeded and forgotten. 

The young officer stiil chased with his eyes the restless lights, and 
dreamed dreams the while of home and of a sweetheart ; the gruff old 
quartermaster passed up and down, and thought of prize-money and the 
“old woman.” Neither had eye or thought for the poor lady. 
were so used to her lonesome ways, dye see—else they might have 
something unusual in the anxiety with which she watched a 
ject in the water astern—only an empty canoe drifting towards the ship! 

ot drifting either ; for now that I point them out to you, you can see 
two black heads, with long hair twisted in a knot 
<p warily over the water in front of the boat, which seems to follow 
m. 


The lov@lorn youngster, or the gruff old quartermaster on prize-mo- 
ney intent, did look toward the bull-ring a little later, and saw—ano- 
thing ; the lady wag gone. Whither? to her cabin? No; she could not 
bave them unobserved. But that was easy to decide—her light 
still burned ; her state-room was open and vacant. Where was 
she? Good Heavens !—it could not be—and yet it must—poor lady |— 
a ey & They gave the alarm; they roused the ship; a gun was 
red ; a search made—in vain ; alas! it must be oo" ae has gone to 


i 


i 





ly all gamblers, has been mine f . Wi . | join her husband.” 
| nearly all gamblers, teem od be al Vine ny True! bat not that w , Gruff old quartermaster j not thet way, senth 


mental master’s mate. Stop thinking about her— 
on shore? And, hark now! another, 
, and another! the alarm is given in the British lines; the 
sentries bave discharged their pieces and run in! See! the place is all 
—— ene eee sem mae Swany 3 illaminated ; you can dia- 
| cern great porch of the Golden Dagon, with its grifla warders, 
jhere. They are beating to arms ; the trumpet sounds the “ assem) 
What could that first and solitary shot have t 

Ah! eS ee noe jient pates were busy 
_ that pair of barbaric black heads have drifted ander the stera 
the same canoe has drifted with them—nor empty this time; for, look 
again, and you will see that her light is no longer burning, and her state- 
room door is closed, though the low is open ; it be ?— 
| you do hear her breathing. Wait! spare your 


ot 


i 


the gacssing 5 it 
tlemen of certain pursuits, i¢ as spotless as the snow, and is | guns, or in shallow trenches, when the teak walls fell or were burned, | will all be cleared up for you one day. Wait till you dare to ask Norah 


among 

rarely violated. Pending the whole duration of our threefold coutract, 
Florian bebaved with the rectitude of a judge in ermine, and the preci- | landing. The 18th Royal Irish were already in the breaches and at the 
sion of a banker. water-gate. The Burmese dropped their cumbrous shields, and 1 


‘ussian and the Englishman wag renewed almost nightly Irish, possessed of 


es any sigval of his own, and thas turned the whole current of success boats which were bringing the guns, and the 80th, and the sepoy rifles, | 
ato his treasary. Meanwhile, Florian played his game so adroitly, that | but broke away in pursuit, in 

be was rarely seea to win more than a trifle, and was seen as often to | weak and hoarse with ineffectual efforts to check their mad command, | 
lose. This state of affairs had not condinued long before Crannel began | were forced to follow at last, all chasing the bubble reputation together. | 
to look daggers at me whenever we met in private ; aod at length, not | One regiment, at the heels of ten thousand panic-stricken savages! 
being able to refrain any longer, taxed me with treachery. I denied the | One of the glorious fellows of the crack 18th in this tempestuous burly- 


y 

charge, and insisted that he should pit me against some other antago- | burly, was Fallon, the adjutant. He was the equipped model of “ a gen- 
nist ; | could not be sure of the Russian, who was always developing new | tlemaa and a soldier” according to the standard of bis proud regiment 
strength. ay yowes was evidently perplexed, an 


for a time he re- | —a jovial boon-companion, comrade, fast friend, frank and | 
frained from betting, but watched me, as I was well aware, all the closer, | fearless enemy—in sport a child, in taste a scholar, impetuous in fight, 
I had reason to suspect, moreover, that he had set spies u my path pitiful in victory. 
when I weut though what was the extent cf his eae I| As his disordered party charged shouting up the broad Dagon Road, 
te hs el between the long } of the Loner Stockade, over 


bat rarelf in private, and then only at the hours before 


throwa trenches, and tic idols, and 
the dawa, when I could steal away from the observ houses fantastically Se najenent, ke vind’ the 
restrain 


ot my prying had | 
valet, whose I had to dose more 
. Sn order to prevent his | rest, striving to the last, in seer ctvctien te dlacitien 00 


now ?” jestingly cried Clark, an nye ae doo ine. 








Fallon at the 


| curious 
Affairs now began to take a different course. The great billiard con- | and dhars, and fled yelling, back toward the great Pagoda. Those w ‘thrown into disorder by a false alarm, caused by the mysterious dis- 
test between ‘he fas de same devii that dashed and slashed and stabbed | charge closes the gra 
presence of the first amateurs of the capital. Agreeably to our and hacked and burrahed ia the Eoniskilleners at Waterloo, went off in | late Adjutant Fallon, who fell gloriously in the attack on the Dagon Pa- 
plan, we both of us nares the signals of our patrons whenever Floriaa | hot chase. Only one regiment!—for they would not wait for the slow goda ; the spot is close to the sepoy lines of H. M. 80th. 


te of the almost frantic officers, who, | and in complete equipment. At daybreak, a sepoy of er 


were mowed down like grass by a bail-storm of grape. Our artillery was | Fallon why she makes so much of that withered white rose. 


General Godwia’s next dispatch to the Governor- contained a 


General 
passage: “On the night of the 15th, the cantonments were 
of a pistol in the talipot grove, which e we of the 


good order, answering the assembly call with remarkable prea! 
r, 
Ainslie : 


FREE, 


picket found a dead boa of great size, and evidently just killed, lying 
across young Fallon’s grave ; also, suspended to the cross by a blue rib- 
bon, a gold locket containing two locks of bair—a lady’s and a "8; 
and fastened to the cross by a short Barmese poniard through the paper, 
the inclosare marked X.” 

Iac'osare X contained the following: “There are no ‘ Regulations’ 
for the heart of an Irish soldier’s wife. N. FL” 
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cured here, ieading to a strife in which the crowd immediately took upon 
itself the office of judge and jury, decided promptly, and enforced the 


man tidily and dressed in a black frock-coat and dark 
had come re ly for some evenings—this was the seventh— 
always at the same time | at the same table; had for awhile looked 


on at the game, and at last drawn a linen bag out of his breast-pocket | Lord 


and staked it on a card. On the first evening the card had won ; and he 
shook the bag out upon the table to count the money. There were 
twenty-eight Spanish dollars, — which the banker Fee counted 
out to him the same sum, and gentleman walked cf with his gains 
without venturiag on a second card. 

On the evening, he came again, staked as before and lost. 
Quite coolly, however, without even a look of discontent, he opened the 

, shook it out—it contained exactly the same sum as on the last oc- 

‘on—then roiled it together, and thrusting it into his pocket, left the 
saloon. Oa the third, fourth, and fifth evenings the same thing occurred. 
The gamblers bad got used to the man, and amused themselves with his 
odd ways. Again he lost, and behaved exactly as before, always taking 
the bag away with him. 

On the sixth evening—-and so exactly had he kept his time, that the 

blers said, laughing to each other: “ It can’t be eight o’clock yet; 
fie ei bt-and-twenty dollar man is not come.” He appeared again, 
staked as usual, and once more lost. The bar-keeper, who dispensed his 
wines and spirits just opposite to this table, could not forbear laughing 
aloud as the stranger shook out the money in his cool business-like way 
aa if paying a regular debt for some employer, rather than gambling and 
throwing away his own money. 

The seventh evening caine—it was a full minute past eight o'clock, 
and one of the gamblers said laugbing to the other : “ We have used him 
too badly ; we have frightened him away ;”’ when his comrade pointed 
over his shoulder, and there was the man in the black frock-coat making 
his way to his customary place, where some who had happened to meet 
him there before, readily made room for him, and where he quietly took 
his seat, paying no sort of attention to the whispered jokes aud laughter 
eround him. Until precisely a quarter to nine, he gravely watched the 
play, and then brought out the well-known linen bag, setting it upon 
the deuce which was that moment turned up. Two cards were drawn, 
without the deuce appearing—anow the ace fell on the left; and on the 
right—a scarcely perceptible smile played on the banker’s lips—the 
deuce. The stranger turned pale as death ; but without uttering a word 
upon his <7. 4 of luck, he stretched out his hand for his linen bag, and 
was uniying it, as usual, to count the dollars, n the gambler said, 
laughing : “ Let it be » I know how much ther@ is in it. Eight-and- 
twenty. Am I not right?” 

“No,” said the man quietly, and shook out the silver upon the table, 
shook the bag again, and after the silver came a roll of closely wrapped 
bank-notes and a folded paper. 

“What is this?” cried the startled gambler, and the bystanders crow- 
ded up fall of surprise and curiosity. 

“It is my stake,” said the man with seeming indifference, and untied 
the ribbon that held the bavk-notes together. 

“Hold! That won’t do,” exclaimed th 
ecards. “That is false play. You have 
twenty dollars the other evenings !”’ 

“ False play !” repeated the with a threatening frown. “Prove 
it to be false play. Did I not pie the bag, just as it lies there, u 
that card? And did you make any objection to taking it unopened ?” 

“No, no. It is all right—it is all fair,” cried the bystanders, always 
ready and eager to take part against the professional gamblers, who they 
feel quite convinced do not play fairly, although they cannot resist the 

tion of the gaming-table, but return again and again to be cheated 
of their money, as long as they have any to squander there. 

“ He has staked and won it, and he must bave it,” they said. 

“Count your money. How much is it?’ said the gambler, who had 


s) 





, throwing down his 


ie 6 
counted out only eight-and- 


wh a few hasty words to his comrade. “ How much is it?” 
“ Firstly, eight-and-twenty doilars in silver,” he replied slowly, and 
others lang’ ; “then is bank-notee—one, two, three, four, five, 


six, seven, eight hundred dollars ; and then, here’ — 
“ What! more ?” 


“ A small bill of exchange upon Smith and Penneken, as good as 
and all, the money on be fetehing—for three thousan: 

hree thousand !’’ shouted gambler, starting u 

“Are you mad? That is altogether near foar th 


“ie 


ti 


from his chair. 
dollars. I shall 


l you not?” said the st Wiel... 
a. wh cael — stranger, indignantly. ould you not 


“To be sure he would!’ “Of course!” “Would he take it? Ay. 
all they can get, they take ; and a little more!’ exclaimed a number of 





“ He must pay ; there is no help for it.”’ 

“ Gentlemen,” protested the gambler, in the vain hope of obtaining a 
vote in his favour—* gentlemen, every evening in the last week that 
gentleman bas staked’’—— 

“ And every time lost,” interrupted one of his hearers. “I have been 
present several times, and have beard it from others also; and he has 


never made the least objection to paying.” 

“ But that was only twenty-eigirt dollars.” 

“ And if it were as many thousands!” 

“Only let me speak,” remonstrated the bler, who had turned 
— pale, and trembled all over. “It was but eight-and-twenty dol- 
lars that he shook out upon the table, and the papers he held back. 
times already have I won the same sum from bim.”’ 

“ Prove that I had a cent more thaa the eight-and-twenty dollars in the 
bag,” said the stranger, contemptuously. “Such excuses as that won't 
serve your —— 

“Why you not k the , compaiiero ?”? laughed a Spaniard who 
caek ae (> coteep dh tub tnadt od tn een? r 

“If he had lost again, nothing more would have come out of that 
confounded linen bag than the trumpery dollars,” said the other, sa- 


vagely. 

‘Ethats possible ; but you cannot prove it,” returned the lookers-on. 
“ You must pay. 

“Tl be Penged if do!” said the gambler, furiously striking his 


clenched fist on the table. “It is a new sort of rascally trick that they 
want to come over me with ; but they have got hold of the wrong man! 
I won’t pay.” 
“ You have won a hundred dollars from me in the last balf-hour,”’ ex- 
claimed a tall Kentuckian, pressing forward over the shoulders of the 
others, “ and I had to pay up to the last cent ; if you refuse to pay him, 
you mast fork that out again.” 
“ And mine too!” “And mine!” “And mine!” cried many voices 
together. “I too have lost.’ “And I.” “I lost ten dollars!” “I 
lost fifty.” “TI lost five-and-twenty.”” “I a pound of gold: out with it 
if you won't pay !”’ 
A brother-gambler now came up from a neighbouring table, and spoke 
in a whisper to bis unlucky comrade, whilst the tumult was increasing 
around them. The other contended earnestly in the same tone for some 
minutes, bat yielded at length to his ms, and they both took 
the money to count over again ; carefully examining the bank-notes as 
= > the bill, which was drawn on one of the first banking-houses in 
cily. 
There was nothing to be said against either the one or the o her; and 
whilst the stranger, who bad quite recovered his equanimity, eat quietly 
looking on, as if the hubbub was no concern of his, the gambiers 
counted out to him the money he had won, almost stripping the table 
of the beaps so ostentatiously piled = Part of the payment consisted 
of several packets of gold-dust, which the stranger, before accepting, 
cut open, examined carefully, and then weighed at the counter just op- 
te, where he also took a glass of brandy. He found all correct, and 
of the gold in bis various pockets, he shook what remained 
into the mysterious linen beg. pat the and bank-notes into his 
rteously thanking b' 


pocket, and cou: zealous su ters, who re- 
turned his greeting with a thundering cheer, he left the saloon. 
His quondam triends laughed and ta'ked over the’ occurrence for a 


while. Of all present there was scarcely one, probably, who did not 
feel me sure that he had played false—that he had bad bis bank-notes 
and bill in the bag on each preceding eeny ready to be produced if 
be should win ; but this they did not call dishonest—it was a clever 
The gamblers themsel 


They were entertained 
mest strong y 
helsea seem to be the only metroplitan districts yet astir. 


by Mr. Loder on his estate at High Beeches, and 


of healthy exercise and enjoyment. Islington and 
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Ta the coun 
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try there In Warwickshire, 

4 Lord Warwick, and the country gentlemen lead the way. 
Grfolk it is Lord Leicester. In Gloucestershire, Lord Dacie and 
Ellenborough. In Staffordshire, Lord Hatherton. In Nottingham- 
shire, the Duke of Newcastle. The boroughs have been very prompt, 
their chief magistrates and most prominent citizens taking the lead. A 
list of some of the towns will show how widely spread is the movement : 
Nottingbam, Hastings, Tynemouth, Cardiff, Pontypool, Yarmouth, Eton, 
the New Forest, Stafford, Newbury, Richmond, Croydon, Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, Tonbridge, Woolwich, Horsbam, Maidstone, Hull, Birming- 
ham, Plymouth ; and in Scotland Montrose, Inverness, Forfar, Perth, 
Roxbargh, and other Scottish towns. 


have been numerous meetings. 


As a general rule these meetings have a most businesslike air; the 
feeling that all should take part, and none be excluded on account of 
pd se agp in society is general; and the discussion turns on arms. drill, 
uniform, ways and means. It seems to be pretty generally settled that 
£10 will fit out a volunteer.—Spectator, May 28. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RIFLEMEN. 

From the initial letter appended, from the allusion to a brother lately 
returned from Australia, and from internal evidence, we are sure that 
the subjoined letter, addressed to the Editor of the London Times, 
emanated from that muscular, practical, and patriotic clergyman, the 
Rev. C. Kingsley. 

Sir,—I have been doing all I can to get up a Rifle Corps in my vale, 
and for that purpose have consulted some dozens of officers and civilians, 
with a result which I wish to lay before you, as the thoughts of a man 
who has been looking into the matter care.ally for seven years past. 
The Government holds out no promise of giving the volunteers rifles, 


| &e. This renders the whole movement nugato.y as regards the coantry 


districts. From careful calculation I make out that out of the popala- 
tion of this parish (800) we should have a maximum of five who would 
find their own outfit. If the outfit, or even the arms, were found for 
them, we should have a minimum of 25. This calculation is confirmed 
by my neighbours as to the two adjoining parishes, and, I don’t doubt, 
holds as a fair average. 

There are least 50 men in my parish now who can hit a rabbit ran- 
ning ; who can do what the Times says men ought to be able to do, get 
out of a field when they are in it; who can choose every coiga of van- 
tage in cover and hedgerow, being all poachers or sportsmen, more or 
less ; who can cut off with one blow of a billhook a branch almost as 
thick as my wrist ; who can do with spade, axe, and saw more pioneering 
(80 officérs of the Line plainly confess) in half an hour than the Line pio- 
neers can do in two. Are not these men to be employed? What body 
of sharpshooters in the world can beat these men, accustomed as they 
are to get over their own banks and through their own woods every day 
in the week? 

Yet, under the Government pr , the defi of Eagland is to 
be committed (as far as sharpshooting is concerned) to a set of Cockueys, 
shopmen and lawyers’ clerks from the great towns. Very brave fellows, 
no doubt, and who will behave admirably in the face of an enemy, but 
who would have as much notion of scrambling over that Argoane of 
England, the close-fenced and close-copsed Weald of Kent, as a set of 
French red-legged partridges of the Line. 





The helplessness of these town corps in any country worth defending 
would be — It will be disastrous if the struggle comes. I en- 


treat, therefore, you who know how to tell John Ball what he ought to 
know, to do something for country corps of labourers, whose officers 
should be sporting squires, and their non-commissioned officers, if it can 
be. keepers. The clod will obey the equire and the keeper: I don’t 
think he will obey any ore elée. The arms should be furnished by Go- 
vernment ; they should not belong to the men, bat be stored at the offi- 
cers’ houses, and they shoald be responsible for them. 

Each company should carry two or more real spades (not the sham 
tools af the Line), two real pickaxes; two of Moes’s 7 pound felling 
axes, and two (what no one thinks of) 4 feet cross-cut saws, for felling 
bedge-row timber. We here laugh at the axe, save for making the 
“ sink,’ which determines where the tree is to fall ; then the saw is ran 
through, and the work of an hour done in 10 minutes. 

My brother, who bas just returned from the Australian diggings, re- 
commends for carrying tools, &c., two light handcarts, with high wheels, 


Re shoved py fear Sites ayd i over banks. He says that in the 
im bl 


at a cost of £10 per man.—Yours, very truly, 


———_s_ 


THE LATE TANTIA TOPEE. 


t a 


of active rebellion, was cap 
brought to a court-martial, and oa 
of that tribunal, be was hanged 





by his 
the 17th, accord 
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has been fairly earned. 
It has been found impossible to ascertain with any 


been 1 either in defying our arms or eludi 
tia T was undoubtedly a Brahmio, but bey 
caste his position was attended by no advantages. He 
been born somewhere in the Mabratta country, and to have been at some 
period of his life in the service of the British Government ; but his his- 
tory is altogether obscure until, at the outbreak of the mati 
pears, y as a retainer of Nana Sahib, at Connneee 
momeat bis rise commenced. He left Cawnpore for Calpee, where he 
acquired a considerable command in the Gwalior Contingent, and was 
conspicuous among the leaders of that famous toree at the battle of the 
Jamna, when General Wyndbam was so hardly pressed. 
After the defeat of the Conti t, he 
strokes of the war, in turning repulse into victory, for he made his way 





ewn troops against him, and obtained actual possession of his capital 
city. Dislodged from this marvellous elevation by the vigorous pro- 
ceedings of Sir Hugh Rose, he took to the open country, and for nearly 
a year defied our utmost power. He raised armies as 
disperse them, took up one 


t of our soldiers, seemed to be really endless. 
Eien witboat intermission, 


at the ave 


Aeficiont 


tary genius and popular bero was in the 


lities—that of personal brav 





racter, taat men whom no pe 
conduct a charge will await inevitable death with fortitude and compo 


sure. 
To those who have eee 
stady of this great rebellion the career of Tantia Topee will 


which resembles the incidents of times gone by. 
one military adventurer brought to light by the convulsions of 1857 


a century we had been 





loot uwerly 


ie. 
am told by Ministerialists that the Government intend, on the meeting 
of Parliament, to ask for arms for the Rifle Corps. It may be so ; but— 
it will be so, if the press would make them, by exposing the futility of 
expecting the country labourer (the very man you want) to arm = 


A short shrift and a public execation have at last relieved the Indian 
Government of an enemy more troublesome than any political pretender 
produced by the war. On the 8th of April Tantia Topee, after 23 months 

i on the 15th he was 
ing to the sentence 
So ends the career of this celebrated 
marauder, but so striking is bis history and so thoroughly Asiatic was 
the course thus coasummated that some closing notice of its incidents 


ision the ex- 
traction, quality, or even name of a maa who, for nearly two years, has 

successfu our pursuit. Tan- 
this distinction of 
is said to have 


“From ite 


ded, by one of the boldest 
to Gwalior, and by dint of corruption and intrigue turned Scindiah’s 


‘ast as we could 
tion after another to our infinite annoy- 
ance, and led us a chace which, despite of unexampled efforts on the 
Our troops pursued 
contrived more than once to surprise him, re- 

tedly captured his artillery and scattered his troops, but could never 
Siocie him entirely of followers and guns. He seemed to summon 
forces from the earth as if by magic. As the pursait grew hotter and 
hotter he mounted his men on ponies and camela, and marched, it is said, 
rate of 60 miles aday. Whenever we found him he had 
always cavalry and gans, and these be posted with remarkable skill. It 
is alleged, as a climax of these almost ineredible exploits, perd mili- 
it of all qua- 
, nor is the assertion disproved by the ia- 
trepidity with which he met his end. It is a known trait of Hindoo cha- 
rsaasions could induce to face a battery or 


ht the aids of experience or knowledge to the 
ta 
spectacle of peculiar interest. It is literally the only incident of the war 
‘antia Topee is the 


The fact deserves most serious reflection, for it bears immediately and 
forcibly upon our own position in India. Be it remembered that for half 

soldiers, and that in Bengal alone there 
were 150,000 natives under arms when this revolt broke out. a in 


amine 


ly that “God save 
in the rebel garrisous, but beyond 


ganization, and continued their duties so mechaa 
the Queen” was performed at nightfall y pm 
this level never rose. 
One man Cee pe the old Indian character, and that man wes 
Tantia Topee—an ure civilian, without place or power. He, by the 
light of nature alone, discerned the points of the rebels’ tion 
and our own weak points. By the exercise of that faculty with which 
heroes are gifted he could always, even in his most desperate stra‘te, 
draw followers to his standard. He discovered intuitively that his best 
chances lay in tree gh | incessant attacks and exhausting us by 
fruitless expeditions. He had great military aptitude, for his positions 
were always well chosen and his retreat always secured. It is even said 
that his political foresight was considerable, and that his designs includ- 
ed an irruption to the Soceen, on the speculation of being joined by the 
Mabratta population, if not by some battalions of the Bombay Army. In 
this hope, however, he was disappointed, for though he long eluded oar 
pursuit te could never quite baffle our flying columns, and they kept the 
passes even when they could do no more. It tells well, indeed, for the 
eaterprise of our commanders and they troops, that so active a maraud- 
er as Tantia should have been so long prevented from doing his worst, 
and bave been caught at last. He was repeatedly headed, constant'y 
poy back from the objects of his march, and at leugth fairly over- 
en. 4 

Nothing could more forcibly illustrate the reputation which this man 
bad acquired than the fact that his fate has been attended with some re- 
gret. The absolute justice of his sentence it is, of course, impossible to 
doubt. Rebellion is in itself a capital crime, and though, when the crisis 
was passed, forgiveness was freely placed within the reach of all, the 
claims of Tantia Topee to this indulgence were exccedingly slight, and, 
indeed, had never been preferred. He not only fought against us in re- 
peated engagements, but after all hope was past he took to the field and 
carried on the war, after a fashion of his own, for ten months longer. 
His ambition or his inveteracy cost us hundreds of lives. If clemency 
has any limits Tantia must have gone far beyond them ; besides which, 
it is gravely suspected that he shared in that deed of blood for which 
there is no forgiveness or oblivion. He was certainly at Cawnpore on 
the day of the massacre ; he was probably in the service of the Nana, 
and it cannot but be surmised that his participation in that dreadful but- 
chery may have taken some active form. He himself affirmed his inno- 
cence, bat he affirmed that of his master also ; so that one part at least 
of his tale was untrue ; and if he had, indeed, this sin upon his soul it 
would go far to account for his persistent outstandiag and fligt t. 

“In India, however, these saspicions were overpowered by te overt 
admiration entertained for his professional skill. He alone bad turned 
outa marauder of the trae old stamp. He was like the adventarers | 
parsued by Wellesley and Hastings, and if he had not met his match in 
those opposed to him he might have founded a dynasty. Hyder Ali was 
no better than he. He broaght against us at one time the largest army 
we encountered in the field, and at another period be had actual posses- 
sion of one of the strongest cities in India, with thousands of troops and 
m‘llions iu treasure. If he could but have got across the Nerbudda he 
might have kept the war alive for months,—perhaps for years, and, 
though that ingency is not pl t to contemplate, the hero of so 
strange a story obtains no little credit on tie scene itself. The sentence, 
however, was evidently just, as Tantia himself acknowledged. He knew 
that he had earned his fate, and confessed as much ; and, as clemency is 
certainly now the policy of the Indian Government, we may well pre- 
sume that such aggravated and protracted rebellion was thought to be 
absolutely unpardonable, This decision we can well undersiand, and it 
is some proof, indeed, both of our leniency and our self-possession that 
we should be half disposed to passionate a man doubly dyed with 
treason, if not with guilt of a still deeper dye. 
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THE WEEK’S RECORD OF THE WAR. 


The bulletin of the 30th May announced that the allies, under the 
King of Sardinia, bad crossed the Sesia and forced the Austrian ey at 
Palestro. The bulletin of the Sist brings the intelligence that the Aus- 
trians endeavoured to retake the captured post, but were beaten back 
with tremendous loss. The Austrian force consisted of 25,000 men, com- 
ing from Robbio, the place where their outpost had been considerably 
strengthened the day previous, and at seven o’clock in the morning a 
movement took place towards the lately captured post of Palestro. 
Sardinian cavalry of General Cialdini and ee 
Austrians, and repulsed them after a seve: ttle, e were 
commen aed VY toe King in person, who exhibited the cou 
ties for which be has wv, obtained a name. The Austrians are said 
to bave left 1000 prisoners in the hands of the allies, besides ha: 400 
men drowned in acanal which they had to cross, Eight pieces of can- 
nou were left in the hands of the Italians and French, six being claimed 
by the impetuous Zouaves, and two by their gallant friends oft Sardinia. 

The capital of France was in great commotiou on Tuesday, in conse- 
quence of prevalent ramours that fighting was general along the line 
of the allied army. The Austrian attack at Palestro was seconded 
one lower down at Confienza in the Lomelleno, but similarly unsuccess- 
ful to the first ; and a third attack on the extreme left of the allies, the ad- 
vanced guard at Sesto Calende, was just as unsuccessful. In the latter 
the enemy were pursued into Lombardy by the allies. In each instance 
the Austrians have been foiled. 

The allied accounts confirm the bloody natare of the straggle, and the 
fact that the advantage of it rests with the Allied army. It was like 
Montebello in the severity of the contest, but superior to it in securing 
something betteg than a name for the allied army. It seems clear, too, 
that there have only been two battles. One on 30th ult., when the 
Sardinians attacked, the other on the follo morning, when the Aus- 
trians were the assailants, Of the latter it is of which the Moniteur 
when it describes the loss of the Zouaves. The Sardinian right flank 
was overpowered ; it was outflanked indeed by the Austrian who 
pushed forward with the rete intention of apy 
boats which communicated between the Sardinians their supports, 
when the 3rd Zouaves were let loose upon them. They rushed upon the 
enemy’s battery, forded a deep canal, bayonetted the artillery and in- 
fantry on the other side of it, or pitched them into the water. Moni- 

| Bow Zouaves, but the official Ga- 
zete of Turin merely states that the Emperor “ has visited the battle fleld 
congratulated the army on the advantageous result of the day.” The 
Zouave loss is set down at one officer and 20 soldiers killed, and 10 offi- 
cers and 190 soldiers wounded ; but this is obviously a mistatemeut, or 
else the desperate engagement was the cheapest affair in point of lives 
which the French have undertaken, 

Of the capture of Novara we hear for the first time in a Turin despatch 
of Wednesday. General Niel entered the place almost without o - 
tion, the Austrians flying ye ye and the Emperor of the French 
appearing in the evening, amidst the plaudits of the people. General 
Niet eutered at seven o’clock in the morning. That a general allied 
movement is about to take place seems nearly certain, for the French 
are concentrated at Vercelli, Casale, and Valenza; and mon 





teur says that the Empegor ordered 


Niel’s movement turns the line into a curve, so that the 
of hemming in the enemy may be carried out. On the eathority of the 
Monniteur, the French army has been strengthened lately by the arrival 
of 120,000 veterans of Algeria a ,° i e. ou the other side, 
the army corps of Gen. Couut Clam has reac an. 

Tatelltgence comes, through the medium of correspenapen, that the 
French have evacuated Casteggio, Montebello, and Voghera, and that 
the Austrians, ogee: | on the ofarch of their enemies, took 
ion of these places. It will be necessary to hear a little further before 
reliance can be placed on this statement. A telegram of last night in- 
forms us that the Austrians bave withdrawn to the east bank of the Po, 
and have abandoned Torre Beretti, and the surrounding age OF 

There appears to be little doubt that Garibaldi is now in di lties. 
Whether his attempt bas really been rash or whether it failed because it 
was not supported, must be left for military men to settle. Tt is certain 
that the name of brilliant belongs to nothing, in this paign, bat Gar- 
ibaldi. It is the guerilla who has shown the generalsbip, aod his skill 
and daring prove that he was really fit for greater work than has fallen 
to his lot. A Vienna despatch, of Wednesday, states that Garibaldi has 

Sondrio to the mountains, and nothing now remalos 

for him but a retreat to Stelbei. A Turin despatch of last night declares 

Garibaldi has surprised and beaten the Austrians at Varese, and 
that is 


free of the enemy. 

There avery reason to believe that the mass of the French 
montese army is ad 
vicinwuich lead from Veroclli through Novara and 
the Bridge of Buffalora. ar ay 
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Lombard side of the rage 


t intelli babl 





the A few hours must bring us most impor- 
tan a 1 battle. 


of Austra arrived at Verona on Monday evening, en route | not 


he Emperor 
for the field of battle. His Majesty is everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm, so say the telegraphic despatches, When the two Em con- 
front each other, when “ Greek meets Greek,” we may, in the familiar 
language of the quotation, expect the “ tug of war.” 

Rome continues in a disturbed state, as might have been anticipated, 
from the war in Piedmont, and volunteers are leaving continually for 
Genoa. Piedmont imposes certain conditions on the Pope before she 
will recognise the neutrality of bis Holiness, an indubitable evidence 
that the bias of the Papal See is more than suspected. Large supplies 
of cora have been brought from Algeria for the allied army. 

The Moniteur informs us that the Emperor Louis Napoleon’s beadquar- 
ters are about to be removed from Alessandria, and it is reported in Pa- 
ris, on the ey of a private telegraphic despatch, that they will be 
transferred to Casule. - 

- The correspondent of a contemporary, referring to the state of feeling in 
Germany, says—“ I believe that the Rhine for the moment attracts more 
official attention than the Ticino. The tention of German opinion is re- 

ted as extreme. All the officers of the Prussian army living en 
‘lamille have been ordered to provide for the accommodation of their 
wives, and other domestic impedimenta, 80 as to be ready to move at a 
moment’s notice. This I learn from the wife of an officer of the Royal 
Guard, an Eoglishwoman, who has recently arrived bere from Potsdam. 
Prussia is straining every nerve to keep the peace. But her diplomatists 
look grave if questioned as to the probability of her being able to keep 
her bold on the leash much longer ; the “ dogs of war’’ are struggling so 
turiously to be loose.””—Liverpool European Tumes, June 4. 


ie 
THE GERMANIC CONFEDERATION. 
There ave some current misconceptions as to the constitution of the 





Germanic Confederation, and as to the policy of Prussia in the Federal | 


Assembly at Frankfort, which may render a few explanations on those 
points useful to the public, ‘ 

By the 53: article of the Treaty of Vienna, the Sovereign Princes and 
Free Cities of Germany established amongst themselves a porpetual 
League, by the name of the Germanic Confederation. The object of this 
association was by the next article declared to be the maintenance of the 
external and infernal security of Germany, and the independence and 
the inviolability of the Confederated States. The affairs of the Confede- 
ration were confided to a Federal Diet at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Io 
this Diet there are on ordinary affairs 17 votes, of which the German 
kingdom: and larger duchies have one each, amounting to 11, and the 
other six votes are divided amongst the minor States and free towns in 
clusters. When, however, the Diet is formed into a General Assembly, 
for making or altering its fundamental laws and other graver matters 
the votes are increased to 69, of which the kingdoms possess 4 each, the 
larger duchies 3, three of the smaller duchies 2 each, and the other con- 
federated powers one vote each. By Article 63, the States of the Con- 
federation engaged to defend, not only Germany in its entirety, but also 
each individual State of the Union in case of attack, and reciprocally 
guaranteed to each other the States then comprised in the Union. 

Tt will be at once observed that the system of voting so laid down ne- 
cessarily and unavoidably gave the smaller states an undue and fictitious 

* importance ia the Federal Dict, and led to the cultivation of separate in- 
terests sy the minor confederates by the two great monarchies of 
Aastria and Prussia, between which well defined rivalries and jealousies 
existed. Thus the Diet became, and has continued to be, the scene and 
theatre of intrigues, imbroglios, aad arrangements which no non-Ger- 
manic mind can pretend to unravel, but which the simplest politician out 
of Germany from the first saw would in time of peace operate adversely 
to the progress of Germany towards liberty and unity, and in time of war 
Jead, as they are now happily doing, to discord. 

By virtue of the D wme yoy provisions of the Treaty of Vienna the 
Federal Diet is authorised to enact fundamental laws; and at various 
times from 1815 downwards it bas done so. Amongst them is a code 
called the Wiever Scblussacte of 15th May, 1520. This Code was passed 
— Confederation for the execution of the principles contained in the 

y of Vienua, and reiterated and developed in the original constita- 
tion of the Diet, and is considered equally binding with that instrament. 
It is under the regulations of the Act of 1820 that the present differences 
in the Diet have arisen. 

By Article 46 it is laid down that if a State of the Germanic Con- 
federation, having potsessions not vrlonging vy of 
Confederation, begin a war in its quality of an European Power, su 
war, having nothing to do with the institutions and obligations of the 
Confederation, shall remain foreign to the Confederation, By Article 
47 it is further provided that in the aforesaid case, when such a State 
of the Confederation shall be threatened or atiacked in its non-Ger- 
manic possessions, the Confederation shall not be bound to adopt com- 
mon measures of defence or to take ay or assist, unless the Diet shall 
decide by a majority of votes that the territory of the Confederation 
is endangered. 

It ia the latter provision which is so much discussed in Germany 
just now. The States of Middle and Southern Germany, in which Aus- 
tria has been able more or less to establish influence, are moved by 
Austria to bring absut a decision of the Diet that the territory of Ger- 
many is endangered by the Italian war; and as they are numerous, 
they may, under the absurd system of voting established, get a majority 

so preci itate Central Europe into war. 

But Prussia, the great aiary power of Germany, and its leading 

State in every sense out of the Diet, bas indicated pretty clearly that 

she will not submit to a majority so composed, and will not be 

the small states and tools of Austria into war against her free will. 
© doubt the technical legality of this pretension of Prussia may be 


questioned ; but it is so irrational that a mere numerical majority ot 
small states should be able to dispose of the entire resources of Prussia, | bere the same difficu 

three times as numerous as the combined forces of | Wo candidates from 
russia has all the moral right of the case in her fa- | &mely, that each party would not yield to the views of the other. At 


including an army 
those states, that I 
vour. And if by her steady resistance to the clumsy enthusiasm of the 
confederates in favour of Austrian despotism, and against Italian inde- 
noe, Prussia save Europe from a general war, deep will be the ob- 
igations of mankind to the Court of Berlin.— ily News. 
A 


Awentcay Yacuts oy Exoutsu Warers.—It is expected that a for- 


midable opponent in the shape of another American schooner yacht, is | 


destined to Gigure at the approaching sailing matches in the Solent and 
eleewhere. The yacht alluded to is the Negnolia, the property of Sir 
Henry Beecher ; she was built at East Boston, Massachusetts, by Messrs. 
Brown & Lovell, in the year 1858 She was not originally intended for 
&@ yacht, but was designed as a fishing vessel, and ia that character was 
knowa by the name of Flora Temple. The tonnage of this bigbly-extolled 
and anticipated clipper, according to American admeasurement, is 105 
tons, but according to English new measurement 139 20-94ths tons. 
She pager made a highly satisfactory voyage to Quebeo with a cargo ; 
since which she has been bauled up ia the building yard of Messrs. 
and Barnes, at Bast Cowes, where she bas undergone several 
iterations, and bas been coppered and overhauled. She is fitted with a 
ye herery se and is sparred and rigged after the same fashion as 
the celebrated America, the schooner-yacht which eclipsed the whole Eng- 
re squadron in the Solent in the year 1851. The proprietor 

of ia are Very sanguine as to her powers; and if 

, and her trim correctly balanced, there is no 


America has long been lost sight of, in the sailing matches of late 
years; and ber ap on the Solent, in ber original character of a 
racing craft, will create considerable interest in the yachting circles. 
It a (hat notwithstanding the high character this vesse! once oc- 
cupied, she was permitted to remain two years on the mud at Poris 
moath ; and though costly as bad been everything connected with her, 
she was almost entirely neglected. She has recentiy been hauled up at 
Northdeet, aud is wolugueg a thorough refair by Pitcher. It was 
found that the outer planking was rotten as touchwood ;. 
nearly all the upper timbers, with many of the lower ones, and the keel- 
son, were in the same condition. It was also found that the vessel had 
been imperfectly bolted, and was in fact held together by 

So mach for American yacht ey = 
may be attributed to the or quali 
the of the timbers 


and inside | ¥ 


carefully maintained, the result of such extensive alterations may well 
be looked upon with considerable doubt ; but if the lines of the versel are 

disturbed, and her shell be made no thicker, there is no reason why 
her form should not be just as powerful as ever. But there are many 
considerations touching the success of such a vessel. Though apparently 
trivial may be such matters as ballasting, rigging, and fitting, they re- 
quire the nicest precision and the greatest 
and must all be done by those thoroughly competent to perform them, 
or the yacht, if destined to race on the Solent, will make no conspicuous 
figure. 

‘Looking at the ingenuity and skill which are now being devoted to 
these two American schooners, and the indefatigable exertions bein 
made in their bebalf, it is highly probable one or other of the two wil 
prove victorious, aud thus give fresh cause for Yankee boasting. We 
have yet to learn, that an English vessel superior in speed to the cele- 
brated America is to be found among the whole squadron of English 
yachts, The movements of the two American schooners, which are this 
season destined to figure in the English pleasure squadron, will be 
watched with considerable interest, and there are few English yachts- 
men who have sufficient confidence in the powers of their own craft, to 
look upon these rivals with any other feelings than those of doubtful 
suspicion.—Sporting Magazine, for June. - 


Fasntons ror Juxe.—The style and description of the various trim- 
mings constitute the principal alteration in the fashion for this month. 
We notice a very prevalent taste for introducing black with almost 
every colour in trimmings, whether for robes or bonnets, We drew 
attention to this novelty last year, and although it was very general! 
adopted, yet, as we foresaw, it bas been revived this season, and will 
continue to be in vogue for a time. Our readers may have remarked 
that sometimes certain styles of a very simple and chaste character are 
more permanently fixed than others more striking in disposition, thus 
the large casques, the burnous, feathers on legbora bonnets, capotes of 
lace lined with pink or lilac—fashions patronized by our d s 
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burning sun, when the carriage broke down in 
secretary, Mr. Oliphant, paid a visit to the interior of 
though the war, &c., is at present occupying much of the 
of the Government and the public mind, we the 
which bis lordship has rendered, not only to couo 
say to the world, will neither be forgotten nor overlook 


possible care and attention, | Journal. 


Tue Great Dersy Race.—Tbis year’s victor, Musjid, is not in the 
Doncaster St. Leger ; but he is entered in the Gold Cup at Ascot, the 
Stewards’ Cup at Stockbridge, and two matches, one with Promised 
Land, and the other with North Lincoln. Sir Joseph Hawley and party 
are said to have won upwardsof £80,000. Frank Standish won 
three Derbies in five years, and the Duke of Grafton three in seven ; 

Sir Joseph Hawley’s feat of winning three in nine, when the number of 
subecribers is more than six times as great, far surpasses them. 











BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 
HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE 
celebrated and valuable in this countay, hs of the MEMBERS OF 
SENATE. and HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES at ington, and MEMBERS OF 
ae et LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, wken during the last Session of Congress 
ington. 
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Minatores, and Porrrarrs, can be led to desired 
finished in Ow or ore. _ on oF 


aTER CoLours, or in Mezzoriyt 


J. GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 

Established 





1840. 
Couzerue THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 
4 DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the Untied States, 
till 9 P.M.. for the Pars Inspection of the Pablic. 
je Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
also on exhibition. 





—may still be seen in the salons of our leading artists. 
Wide ribbons at the waist are much worn ia either morning or evening 
dress ; many of these are of very novel and elegant designs. For morn- 


padoar other fancy ribbons. 

Notwithstanding the great outcry against crinoline, as faithful chroni- 
clers we have to record that the skirts of dresses are worn quite as full 
asever. An effort is being made to bring in train donssea, bas we hope 
it will prove unsuccessful. 

For morning toilet, jaconet, muslin barége and mohair dresses are 
much worn: latter material is now made delicately fine and thin. 
These dresses are frequently pavied by a large casaque of the 
same. Maziles, and above all pelisses, of the same material as the dress, 
are very fashionable. The pelisse is trimmed either with a narrow 
flounce, a wide plaiting & la vielle, or a ruche of ribbon. Chambery 
gauze, Chinese and silk musiins, make very elegant dresses ; they are 
generally ornamented with flounces—five being the favourite number. 
Double skirts are now very little worn in outdoor dress, Taffetas are 
also in favour in chiné patterns, in narrow stripes, small checks, espe- 
cially black and white ; also in shaded stripes, and lozenge and camaleu 
patterns. The latter style is very handsome, with the design in brown, 
on a black and white chiné ground. 

Algerien shaw)s and white or light coloured striped burnous are worn 
with these dresses. The gilet body very nicely replaces the small 
basques, which are now quite discarded. It is both pretty and be- 
coming. 

Lace the same colour as the dress is much used for trimmings, and 
is always recherché, as well as tassels, butions and algoillettes. which 
are also placed on the skirts, Fourragéres are also much worn, 
both on high and low bodies, as well as ruches of tulle and goffered 
bibbon. 

There is little change this month either in the form or materials for 
bonnets. The mania for mixing black in the trimmings still prevails 
with some of our modistes, but it will, we think, die out before long. 
Amongst the latest in this style was one of rice straw, trimmed with 
banches of bows of pinked silk—one black, the other blue. A wide black 
ribbon placed across the bonnet, the black bow placed very high op, and 
the blue bow mach lower down and longer than the black bow. 
blue and black. Black strings. A rache of black lace across the fore- 
head, and small bouquet of corn flowers at the side. Ruches of blonde 
at = checks. 

e straw benne \. 
ww eghere ond Geny tra y bonnets are mach ware. mK Leg: 
partly small knotted feathers placed across the front. Leghorn curtain, 
with narrow edging of green silk. Bouquets of very small feathers in 
the cap, green and white. Green and white string»,—Le Fulld. 





Tosstne uP ror 4 Seat my Par.iament.—Every one knows that at 
the last election for Chippenham the gallant Captain Boldero lost his 
seat. Few, however, are aware that he is indebted for that mischance 
to the unlucky toss up of a halfpenny! Colonel Boldero pressed forward 
bis experience and long tenure of his seat; Mr. Long urged many quali- 
fications which were not enjoyed by the gallant colonel. How was it to 
be decided? “Go to the wall” one of them must. In this dilemma, 
two eminent men ete forward—one a member of the long robe, 
though not a patron a; the other an hon. gentleman, ss sheriff 
|of the county, and member for a neighbouring borough. se two 
| geatlemen, praiseworthily animated with a desire to accommodate mat- 
| ters, undertook the task of deciding whielf of the candidates should give 
| way—the Queen’s Counsel taking charge of the interest of the Colonel, 

and the high sheriff that of the other candidate. This being agreed to, 

and it being moreover decided that the decision of the arbi was to 
be binding and conclusive, the lawyer and the sheriff retired in solemn 
conclave, to fix upon one of the futare members for Chippenham. But 
he presented itself which had prevented the 

mselves coming to aa accord upon the subject — 
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last, however, what reason could not effect chance Oar 
have the privi of his acquaintance, sa; that the question 
should go through the ordeal of the toss ; producing from his right- 
hand trousers pocket that most usefal of coins known as the British balf- 
penny, he proposed that the toss, and the toss alone, should arbitrate be- 
tween the parties. The sheriff, seeing no better chance of settlement, at 
| once . One toss was to decide the fate of the candidates and the 
representatioa of the borough of Chippenham in the Commons House of 
| Parliament! Up was to spin the 4 and if it came down head upper- 
most the Colonel was to represent Chippenham, and if tail, the other 
candidate. The lawyer was to perform “ up goes the halfpenny ;” the 
lawyer exerted his utmost skill; never, even upon Epsom racecourse, 
| has there been seea a more splendid toss. In due time the law of gravi- 
| tation brought the coin to the ground. Head or tail? By all that was 
| wnlucky for the colonel, it was tail. The arbitrators were honourable 
j}men; they adbered to their arrangement, and forthwith informed 
the expectant candidates (omitting, we are told, the exact means by 
whieh they arrived at that cooclusion), and after much careful attention 
given to the matter, they had decided that the gallant colonel should be 
the candidate who should retire from the contest. The gallant colonel 
therefore did retire. Mr. Long and Mr. Lysley (thie Liberal) were re- 
turned without opposition ; and thus the representation of the borough 
of a was won and lost by the toss up of a halfpeany.— Keene's 
Bath Journal. : 





Cornxcipences.— At the last straggle between Austria and France, balf 
a century ago, the names of the dramatis persone who performed oa 
the Europeaa boards tally so wonderfully with the corps dramatique 
displayed to public view when the curtain rose agaia oa the revival of 
the same play this mouth, 1859, that the bill of the entertainment needs 
no alteration. 

Daan. Pers, 1810, 

Alexander 1., Czar. 
Frederick Will. L., King of Praasia. 
tang I, Kaiser. 


Dram. Pars. 1569. 
Alexander II. 
Frederick William II. 


IL. 
; V., acting at Hanover. 
Vivar Victoria wa! 





ing dress, plaid or plain ribbons are generally worn ; for evening, Pom- | = 


Queen’s Council, whose hamour and love of a joke are knewn to all who | has recently found a remarkable expression in the Allgemeine Zeitung, pub- 





Drep—At Greenbank, Livérpool, May 27th, 1859, in her 36th year, Lucng- 
Tra Warnwarient, wife of Wittiam Ratasone, Jun., and daughter of the late 
Samvet Sritiman Garr. 

Tus ALBION. 
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The Old World; the War. 

More fighting in Northern Italy has been reported by the various ar- 
rivals of the week, and the reader, who is not already familiar with the 
details of the military news, may find a fair summary of itin a preced- 
ing colauma, Not our sheet entire, from beginning to end, could be made 
tocontain one balfthe fiae writing elicited by every conflict that occurs. 
At the present rate, when the most insignificant skirmish is converted 
into an Iliad by the jouroals, ten volumes folio will scarcely suffice for 
the expected general engagement ona banks of,the Ticino, or for the 
siege of Mantua, if it take place. Leaving however the mode of telling the 
story, there can be little doubt that the Austrians have been severely 
bandied at Palestro and elsewhere, and that if the result of 
the action at Montebello was not eo disastrous to them 
Sardo-Freach ts represented, they have now lost 
ably in men, in pusition, and in prestige. The Vienna version 
of the more recent affairs is indeed wanting ; but the maia facts are 
credibly stated, save co far as General Garibaldi is concerned. 
Respecting his movements the current rumours are coniradictory ; yet 
it is quite certaia that he has dealt severe blows upon the Austrian cause 
in Lombardy proper, and has gained fer his Italian corps a high military 
reputation, such as attached personally to himself before the commence- 
ment of the campaign. His name is on every tongue; as is that of 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia. The latter indeed not only com 
manded at Palestro—he mingled in the thickest of the fight, with an ir- 
resiatible ardour that spesbe of chiveleeue inctinate Such displays of 
personal valour as he made on this occasion stimulate beyond measure 
the enthusiasm of his followers— proofs of bad generalship though they be ; 
and between the Piedmontese therefore and the French troopsa rivalry ap’ 
pears to have sprung up, which must be infinitely damaging to the enemy. 
The Imperial Commander-in-Chief has hitherto had no opportunity of 
undergoing the coveted process of “ baptism by fire.” The veracious 
Moniteur of Paris is the only journal that has spoken of his Majesty as 
being present at the fierce collision at Palestro; and this not directly, 
only by the intimation that at one period of one of the engagements 
“the Emperor ordered up the 3rd regiment of Zouaves.” The discre- 
pancy may be thought strange by those who are not familiar with the 
dodges, to which the French official gazette resorts. Louis Napoleon, 
nevertheless, is not idle. We hear of him visiting hospitals and battle- 
fields, and perpetrating little bits of eccentricity, such as sending back 
the first batch of Austrian prisoners without exchange, and punishing a 
couple of offenders in his owa ranks by packing them off to France—let 
off with the irreparable loss of their share in prospective glory ! 

Notwithstanding the refusal of the Diet at Frankfort to organise a for- 
mal army of the Rhine, a feverish and impatient desire to mingle in the 
fray still peryades many portions of the great Germanic confederacy. This 





lished at Augsbarg, and the most widely diffused of European newspa 
pers. A correspondent therein is permitted and encouraged to 
proclaim immediate war upon France, and to argue out the fa- 
cilities of a march direct upon Paris. The control exercised by Prussia 
has served, up to the present time, to keep this effervescense from boiling 
over, and setting central Europe in dames. How long the check will 
be available, we cannot pretend to predict; but it is clear, making dee 

Hh for the antagonism b Vienna and Berlia, that this anti- 
Gallic spirit mast be deemed sufficiently strong to temper any actual 
“ Napoleonic Ideas’? which may savoar of half a century since.—Else- 
where, to the Eastward, the elements of new trouble are threatening. 
The Montenegrins and Servians, now that Austria capnot keep them 
quiet, are apparently on the eve of anti-Turkish movements ; and behind 
them looms up Russia, ready for interference that may tend to ber ad 
vantage. What may spring from a new complication of the balance of 
power in this direction, it were bard to foretell ; but assuredly the reiga 
of universal peace aad good-will is as far off as ever it was. 

As we do not assume to issue a weekly bulletin of the state of Europe 
at large, we on!y add that diplomatic relations with Naples are about to 
be renewed by both Great Britain and France. The Hon. H. G. Elliot, 
our Minister to Deamerk, bas been sent on a special mission, o-tensibly 
to congratulate the new king on his accession. 

Home Affairs. 

The indifference with which the country regards the pending contest ia 
the newly-elected House of Commons contrasts strongly with the gene- 
ral impatience for news of a grand battle in Lombardy ; and there is 
but little to be jotted down. To the political parties, the “ ins” and the 
« outs,” their relative strength in a test vote is, & course, a matter of 
profound importance. The public is extremely tranquil, although ia the 
event of Lord Palmerston’s return to power there might be no iasiguifi- 
cant change in the bearing of our foreign policy. But will he return to 
power? Will the Ministry be defeated in the first formal division? In 
what sbape will the Opposition make an assault on the Treasury Beach? 
Will there be an amendment to the customary Address? a Resolution 
implying want of confidence ia the Government? a querulous declara- 








tion that Lord Derby was not justified in his recent appeal to the coun- 
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try? These, we fay, are current questions ; but they are not discussed 
with earnestness, and the solution to such one of them as may take the 
lead, may very well await the receipt of later intelligence than that 
which is now a fortnight old. 

So with the constitution of the new House, whereof a complete list oc- 
cupies the whole of our eleventh page this day. The rank and file are 
pretty clearly distributed among Liberals and Conservatives ; but the 
power of tarning the scale lies with a few middle-men, radicals, eccen- 
tric individuals, and non-reliable, on whom no one can count until 
the division occurs. It is clear that Lord Derby has a compact 
phalanx of followers numbering more than three hundred, and that one 
influential trimmer at least, namelyeMr. Roebuck, throws his influence 
into his Lordship’s scale. The especial organ of the Ministerialists 
counts upon a majority of twenty, on any motion involving continuance 
in office. In the meantime, Parliament was opened by Commission on 
the 2ist ult., when the Lower House immediately and unanimously re- 
elected the Right Honourable Evelyn Denison its Speaker. The swearing- 
in of Members occupied several subsequent days; and it was only on 
the 7th inst. that the delivery of the Royal opening Speech was to be ex- 
pected, and the regular commencement of business. On the day pre- 
ceding, the Liberals had beea summoned to a general conclave, the names 
of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell being both appended to the 
call. Is there to be a frank coalition, after all? « 

The zeal, with which the project of forming Rifle Corps was taken up, 
has not suffered any abatement. The organization of a National Guard 
of this sort, and the equipment and maintenance of an efficieat Channel 
fleet, are the best meaeures that can be adopted in the face of continen- | 
tal entanglements and possible contingencies, To aid and insist upon 
their adoption would be becoming in our metropolitan press, which 
now leans too obviously to the French or the Austrian side, whilst ad- 
vocating strict neutrality. The London 7imes, however, shows signs of 
forsaking its friends of Vienna; at least it has become the eulogist of 
Victor Emmanuel and the Sardinians. The more convinced the pub- 
lic become that Louis Napoleon, from choice or need, will limit himself 
to an effort to Italianise Italy, the more are their sympathies enlisted 
io the cause to which he is committed. 





Napoleonic Ideas. 

A well-acsorted cargo of “Boston Notions,” consigned to Hakodadi, 
might perchance reach a profitable market ; it is impossible to imagine 
that the Jdées Napoléoniennes, written by the Emperor of the French 
twenty years ago when he was an exile in London, can be presented at 
this day to the American people, without exciting a smile or a sneer at 
their crudeness, their incongruities, their falsity. They would scarcely 
obtain credence or popularity at a French College, in the existing mo- 
ment of national exaltation. Their worth to France has been fairly es- 
timated by their worldly-wise author himself—for he never promulgated 
them when he was seeking a Representive’s seat in the National Assem- 
bly, among those who had just proscribed the proscribers of his family, 
yet had not summoned that family to resume its sovereign place ; 
he was very quiet on the same subject when President of the French 
Republic; and even now, in all the flush of revised and cor- 
rected Imperialism, his toadying scribes abstain from allusion to 
this view of the Napoleonic system, while in the very matter of 
the Italian campaign there is no more avowed resemblance between 
the foreign policy (if so it may be termed,) of the First and Third 
Napoleon, than there is between Monmouth and Macedon. Oaly 
simpletons are deceived by the frequent interlarding of the great 
mame. Thus do caucuses at the Pewter Mug invoke the shade of Wasb- 
ington. The founder of the Douaparte Qyuasty wied « meguigeont eye 
tem ; after a time, it broke down under him. His nephew takes the 
most elaborate pains to convince the world that his own plans are of a 
totally different character ; he has thus far been successful in securing 
himself. The exile looked back, and laboured to p de his readers 
that he was looking forward. The Emperor deals with France and Eu- 
rope as he finds them. Nothing could do him more injary than the belief 
that these fantastic Jdées are still his rules of action. The world under- 
Stands him better. To force bis early and th e i quential 
Treatise upon the world is only to add another proof, to many existing, 
that the author knows when and how to shift his ground. 

Nevertheless, as it is not oftea that a work owaing Imperial author- 
ship is submitted to the critic’s eye, and as the Imperial author's foreign 
policy is just now widely canvassed, we profit by the occasion to say a 
few words concerning the book inquestion. It has been translated by 
Mr. S. A. Dorr, and pablished by the Messrs. Appleton. The Translator 
may be summarily dismissed—his part of the work is well done. Nor is 
it altogether annatural that he should thiok it important for his coun- 
trymen to be hereon enlightened ; similar delusions often possess both 
authors and translators. Yet, looking to his Preface, we must confess 
ourselves at a loss to comprehend his alleged many points of resemblance 























































ther, you have it distinotly asserted, and reiterated, that Lindty was | class in another—and sloops of 2nd and 3d class in a third. No allowance of 
Napoleon’s ultimate object—liberty for his own people, whom he had in | time. Sails to be carried according to Club rules. There must be two entries 
regular and designed training for it, though misfortunes overtook the | i@ each class. 
liberator before the people were quite up to the mark for re-| Su>scription$50,each yacht. Entriesto close on Monday, July 18, at 10, A.M 
ceiving it—nationality for the various European countries which | a 
he conquered and converted into family satrapies, though the es ‘ 
foolish peoplee shook off the yoke themselves, ere the master thought | if we may judge from the numerous records in print of matches past and 
them fitted to go alone, On this latter point, too, it is curious | intended.—Between Chicago and Cincinnati, a match was played on the 
to be reminded by this writer that his Uncle “ united under the | 2nd and 3rd inst., resulting in the victory of the former, after a spirited 
y i | contest.—On Monday, the Prairie Club of Chicago go to Cleveland, to 
tri-coloured flag, to march upon Moscow, P sms Hanoverians, play a return match.—On Saturday last, Brooklyn fought a pitched bat- 
Dutch, Saxons, Westphalians, Poles, Austrians, irtembarghers, tle with New York, taking Hoboken for their ground. New York won in 
Bavarians, Swiss, Lombards, Tuscans, Neapolitans, and others.” | one innings by seventeen runs, after good bowling and fielding, it is said, 
How many of these could the Nephew ¢nlist under his standard? Na- | but poor Lag aoe Monday and Tuesday next, Massachusetts will en- 
poleonic Europe in these days is not poly-glottal at least. The essence | pg wy’ the St. George’s Club of New York, at the scene of the triumplr 


: . the Gothamites over their nearer neighbours. 
ot balderdash and impudence overflows in the notion that the first Em-| The match between the St. George’s Club of New York and the Philadel- 
peror was not only to educate Frenchmen for liberal institutions—he | phia Cricket Club was played on the 9th and 10th inst. at Camden, N. J. 


was to perform the same friendly office for all Europe. | It was commenced by the New York eleven, who first went to the wicket, 


4 | and scored 64 on their first innic The Philadelpbiane scored 54 on 
One of the difficult matters to arrange theoretically—it has yet to be | thoir first innings, leaving a balance of ten in favour Mf the New Yorkers. 


tried in practice—is the hereditary transmission of a power professedly | On the next day the St. George’s Club finished the innings commenced 
dein hm pecs ten. ners emai een ems Poet ran tan, ee 
that even in 1839 he was gifted with the great talent of silence, for the | _°"\" - na 1, and at tw lock, 

exercise of which he is = much lauded. Exhausting explanation and | bec e ee 56 rans, and ten wickets down, having been 
argument on other topics, he is concise to a degree hereupon. The fact | 
is simply anuounced—* the Imperial power alone was hereditary”— | 
and yet this is upon the very same page that tells you, “ it was the Em- | 
peror’s pride to acknowledge that he owed everything to the French 


























_ Cricket. 
in popularity on this side of the Atlantic, 
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The regular Opera Season—if we have such a thing—came to a close on Mon- 
: - ‘ . a m | day last. There did not appear to be any huge amount of lamentation thereat 
people.” It was hard to reconcile the inconsistency ; it was wise not to | or any undue anxiety to witness the last throes of the expiring Strakosch sie. 


discuss it. : | pany. Our public is placid; not easily stirred, but after commotion readily 
Our space warns us to be brief ; but after hinting at the crudeness and | setrled. The arch Piccolomini obtained a victory over the monster ; but now 


incongruousness that mark the book before us, we must state two in- that the captor has departed, it coils itself up in some remote corner of the Me- 
stances at least in which it—the word will out—fibs. It states that the | tropolis, and winks lazily at the managers who try to arouse it, We are not 
“Napoleonic Ideas have germinated everywhere.” On the contrary, | surprised to hear that the “ season” under Mr. Strakosch’s rule, has been unsuc- 
though there is a nominal renewal of the old Empire, the new one, in its | °¢ssful in a pecan’ t of view. At the best of times it would be difficult 
position towards the French nation and towards Earope at large, exhibits | bed ~7 poe aaa of ——S » seamed ~ extensive and expen- 
the widest possible difference. The elder Napoleon’s throne was not up- | mone e pot etc tao roti “te ean bn » — 
held by bayonets; the younger’s, until he commenced the present | crowded houses, it was clearly impossible to anticipate a fortunate result ; and 
campaign, has not been worth a day’s purchase without them. Europe | ¢ this season of the year no manager should expect an excitement sufficient to 
trembled before the elder ; she bas no such fear of his successor.—Again, | insure this. Mr.Strakosch once more politely retires from the City, with a loss. 
this little volume tells us, on more than one page, that the attachment | On Friday he was the recipient of a Benefit, and there is a supplement to it to- 
of France to her great Emperor never. faltered, from first to last. In-| day in the shape of a Matinée. Those who attend the latter will be amply re- 
deed? There is a singular episode in French history, rarely mentioned, | warded, for Donizetti's “ Poliuto” will be performed, with Madame Cortes! as 
and forgotten, we believe, by the Rev. John S.C. Abbott. In the early | 


the heroine. This lady's triumph has been the event of the season. A more 
days of July, 1815, a vast city in the South that is cambered now with all 











Newfoundland ; the Fishery Difficulties. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that neither the wishes nor the intrigues of 
certain parties at St. Johns, N.F., will prevent the settlement of the dis- 
putes so long existing between the British and the French fishermen, 
now that the duly appointed Commissioners on both sides are on the 
spot, or are expected there, for the express purpose of adjudicating. It 
will not indeed be creditable to the good sense and patriotism of there 
gentlemen, if a peaceful occupation cannot be denuded of its bellicose 
opportunities, by the exercise of mutual forbearance, and mutual conces- 
sion on trifling points, and a determined shutting of the ears against 
the arguments and evidence of palpably interested individuals. What 
can there be in the interpretation of Treaties and the exami- 
nation of localities, that ought to baflle the earnest endeavours of 
gentlemen qualified in every way to comprehend and to decide 7—The ii ful still, to interest the pat Gicsiieen, eae 
two British Commissioners are Mr. Kent, the Colonial Secretary of New- cord the fact, but stern truth must be told—the house was not pen ng 
foundland, and Capt. Daalop, of H.M. steam corvette Tartar. This vessel, | 4 very heavy and untimely loss was thus entailed on a deserving charity, 
with the Styz and Jasper, was at St. Johna on the 8th inst. The ce, ve mina erty al ee er svi A 

a rapuriere* meme 





eomplete success has seldom been witnessed. 
the bustle of military preparation, presented costly services of plate to for the first time “ entirely” in Italian—by which the ment implied that 
no impertinent Formes would mar the performance with the coarse of pro- 
reconnoissante. What had they done, those Britons? They had only, by ~ a 
the gathering of a land and sea force, protected that flourishing port | whether Madame Colson and M. Junca sang their parts entirely in Italian is 
more than we can say, for the simple reason that their language was almost 
But possibly we shall be accused of chronic ill-will towards the illus- A 
trious deceased, and of set determination not to recognise in his nephew | tion to Italian. All the various parts in the opera were sustained by good ar- 
tists. Madame Colson and Madame Strakosch were admirable, especially the 
both justice. Here is a passage, from page 115, in this version of the ; 
. the character of Flotow’s music. And what grateful music itis! Who, in lis- 
Idées Napoléoniennes, which may be applied with equal trath and force to tening to its elegant lightness, wovld suppose that its author is one of the snuf- 
arrived at power, it was evideutly necessary that be should have a gene- nobility? Signor Brignoli achieved another success as Lionel, singing with 
ral object in view; but his views were constantly modified, extended, | animation and splendid eflect. The pet tenor of our city is evidently dream- 
the folly,’ said he, ‘ of desiring to bend events to suit my system ; but, | indiflerence which used to characterise his bearing has vanished, and with it 
on the contrary, I bent my system so as to adapt it to events.’ Ex-| much of the awkwardness which was always a subject of laughter. Signor 
Josen the Nephew’s ! equal. We refer to “ Poliuto” and “ Martha.” M. Junca sang the music of 
r: pane , Plunkett very effectively, but was somewhat dreary in the dramatic conception 
thought, and exhausted its utmost capacity. 
took place on Tuesday in aid of the Woman's 
tans” was selected for the occasion, with Brigvoli, Amodio, and Junca, in the 
male rdles, and an amateur, Madame La Comtesse de Ferassac, as Elvira, For 
with curiosity. Some of the most tremendous names “in Society” appeared 
as guardians of the déb and patrons of the Woman’s Hospital. The ma- 
point of Ceclaring several duys before hand that all the seats were taken. 
There were good reasons to anticipate the most brilliant results ; 


A noticeable operatic revival was that of “‘ Martha,” played on Monday last 
a British General and a British Admiral, inscribed La Ville de Marseilles 
: vincial German. So far as this was d the ger kept his word, but 
from the entry of one of Napoleon’s Marshals! 
always incomprehensible. We suppose, however, that it was an approxima- 
a i stem. I » ; heref lapted 
an off-shoot from that vigorous stem. Let us close, then, by doing them ite, deep nemeipiensante all ~ 
ejther. Herein at least the pair are verily identical : “ After Napoleon fiest, greasiest, dirtiest creatures in existence, as he is in spite of his patent of 
or contracted, according to the march of events. ‘I was not guilty of | ing of a future in Paris or London. All thst careless and excessively offensive 
actly so. What the Nant sava of the Cacle’s pliability, we have saia hee proved wuts season that In two operas at least he is without an 
of the part. Herr Formes was grand in this role ; he had mastered its very 
Hospital—a charity in need of material assistance. The opera of the “ Puri- 
some time past the débiit of this lady, a native New Yorker, has been talked of 
nager of the Academy, anticipating a terrific house, carried his elation to the 
patronesses, an i deb a good opera, a benevolent 





attractions, we regret to say, failed to bring out the public, or what is more 





delegates are the Marquis de Montagnac and Monsieur de Gobineau, 
of whom, we presume, is a naval officer. 


between the political movements of France and of the United States, 
during the past seventy or eighty years! If he had traced them out, he 
would have merited perhaps more attention, than he is likely to receive 
as the foster-father of an Imperial scribe. 

The little work, of one hundred and fifty slight pages, divides itself— 
not formally, but sufficiently so for consideration—under two main heads- 
It treats of the great Emperor’s administration of the internal affairs of 
France ; and of his efforts to establish what his followers call a general 
aystem or policy. It is the latter alone that interests us ; the world, de- 
dating still on the former, does ready homage to the first Napoleon's 
marvellous abilities in devising and carrying out excellent schemes for 


Our French local cotemporary copies from a French Canadian pa; 





as the mother-couantry. 


per, event—the 
a statement that certain Nova Scotia journals complain that the coast of 
British North America is not sufficiently defended against a possible at- | It demands preeminently style and executive 
tempt at seizure by France—rather a roundabout way of getting infor- 
mation. To this the Courrier adds a pretty little comment, telling its 
readers that the Colonists of the “ ancient French Acadie’’ could not be | 
worthy descendants of Englishmen, unless they too trembled from time | 
to time at the thought of a French invasion. It is a family failing, adds 
the paragraphist, to which it seems that the British Colonies are as liabie 
Now there is, it must be owned, a grain of truth 


The journalist alone derives some satisfaction from this most 


—_ isfaction of —~ $y A BS 


— that portion of it 
music Bieina presenta all the difficulties that on artist can 





ar 


these 





ip ina large 


i 5 obedient 
“hod Enmibarrasmed a fret by nervoanness it cleared Hail subsequently and was 
by 





gorama. 


At the last moment, we receive a note from our critic Hamurox, who is 


atti 





berein. British people generally have a horror of war, a th 
civil government, nor was any fresh examination or summary of them ym : 


needed, unless for the purpose of an apotheosis. Looking at these 


contempt for military glory per se, a fear of seeing their habitual occupa 


tat 


> 





tions lessly broken up and themselves ruined, because some pot 
“Ideas” from a broader point of view, and citing but a few passages, we ner 7 


repeat that they are crude, incongruous, and false. And one is strack at 
the outset by one of the many absurd common-places, which have no- 
thing in them but pomposity and vagueness, aud such force as they can 
gather therefrom. Great men are called mile-stones on the road of civi- 
lisation. “each a degree higher aad nearer the end than the preceding.” 
Countiog from Alexander to Napoleon, how many, think you, there may 
be? Bat three intermediate—Cwesar, Constantine, and Charlemagne! 
Are not Louis Napoleon’s mile-stones desperately wide apart? What 
wonder, if civilization halted often, and sometimes turned back? This 
is a trifle however. On the same page, you will fied it set down that 
high importance should not attach to diversities of government, that one 
being the best, which has endured the longest time!! Considering that 
this extraordinary doctrine meets you at the threshold, as it were, of a 
eulogy pronounced upon “the Messiah of new ideas,” it may be in- 
ferred that consistency is not one of Louis Napoleon’s jewels—even in 


In short, they look upon war generally as a nuisance, a curse—differing | 


state bad not made fighting almost its sole vocation. 


The Newly Appointed Consul at Baltimore. 


The word “ Liberty,” though banished from France, was not of course 


to be omitted in a Treatise designed to be popular ; yet if the Goddess 
be introduced, hand-in-hand with the Christian religion, it is in a style 
that beats all Fourth of July orations whereof we have heard or read, 
though Macaulay himself could not have packed more meaning into a 
few brief words. The progress of Liberty during the wars of the Empire 
ts thus deliciouely pointed out—“ she insinaated herself «very where, fol- 
lowing our battalions.” Of course then, on advancing a few pages far- 


the Foreign Office. The change is tantamount to promotion. 
The New York Yacht Club. 
inst., as stated. ee ee ee 


the 8.W. Spit, to the Light Boat on Five Fathom 
‘There will be three classes—ecbhooners of lst and 2nd « 


~ 


may think it advisable for his own interest to pick quarrel with them. | 


herein most essentially from the children of France, whose military in- | 
stinets none can gainsay. Two facts however may be commended to our| ‘The new Governor of 
friend here. The one is that those who may “ tremble” at the prospect | Dundas, arrived at Halifax in the America on ber 
of a collision have not been known, for centuries past, to “ tremble’ 
when the collision occurs. The other is that certain industrious Colo- | 
nists, who fight from necessity and not from choice, have managed to | are active at present in Halifax, N.S. 
acquire and retain a maguificent Eastern and a magnificent Western 
empire, both of which might bave belonged to another state, if that 


The London Gazette of the 31st ult. officially announces the nomination 
of a successor to the late lamented Mr. Moreton-Dyer. The new comer 
is Mr. Henry Walter Ovenden, who is transferred to Baltimore from the 
Consulate at Maranbam, in Brazil. This latter position Mr. Ovenden has 
occapied since May, 1852, having had no previous employment under 


The Sweepstakes are to be sailed for on Wednesday, July 20 ; not the 25th 


back. 
of ise! 


PHFatts and Fancies. 


> | minick Daly, the late Governor, left for Esgland, in the Nii 
| Sep Gan fest eoetiied Oynasbuen in Pure, Belidiog 
just a mao panos 
ey te sare 
in aid of the families of Italian soldiers wounded or 

ae war of liberation, amounts to nearly $5,0¢0.—— The Liver- 
pilots have been hospitably entertaining Mr. Clark, a New York 
pilot, who was lately, by stress of weather, carried in 

ship Africa. Charles K 
tion for which was started by 
Theatre.—-_——The learned 
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the mail. be Court of Aldermen, after several months’ shoffling, 
have agreed to the appointment of Colonel Delavan, as City Inspector. 
Our cotem es hope for clean streets, So far, we only bear of a con- 
tulatory entertainment at the Pewter Mug. ‘The Milwauk 

ight Guard bave been here on a visit to some of their Militia bretbren ; 
and were hospitably entertained as usual. One evening, their band se- 
renaded the veteran General Scott.——_——The British three per cents., 
at the close of last month, rose one per cent. in two days, making a total 





rebound of nearly five per cent. from the lowest point tezched during | 
the ic. ————The Princess Frederick Wi!!fam of Prussia bas quitted | 
England for Ber lin——Sir John Lawrence has been fotmally pre- 


“wented with the freedom 9/ the | of London in a gold box. A propo- 
sition was péaditg to pay Lord Elgin the same compliment————It 


a 
7 


— Ovituary. 


| ‘Tue Baw Jeutacuicu.—A notice of the death of this once eminent 


| personage has heretofore been crowded out of our columns. He died at Thle, of the relative ranks rates 
| Agram, in Croatia, about the 20th ult.—Joseph Baron von Jellachich, ee officers of ray “s a - 
| Ban of Croatia, Sclavonia and Dalmatia, was born October 16, 1801, in | sented colours to the 30th (Cambridgeshire) 


| the fortress of Peterwardein. His father was a Lieutenant Field-Mar-| 
| shal in the Austrian service, and died in 1810. At the age of nine years, | 
Jellachich was presented to the Emperor Francis, who noticed bim fa- | 
vourably on account of his quick and bold answers, and placed him in 
the Military —— of the Thereseam. At the age of eighteen, hav-| 
ing completed bis military education, Jellachich entered the Austrian 
cavalry service with the rank of sub-lieutenant ; in 1831 marched to 





is ramoured that Thackeray is about \o edit a new month! gazine, 
for the London publishing house of Smith, Elder, & Co. We doubt the 
trath of this report————The race for the Derby was won by Sir Jo- 
seph Hawley’s Musjid. The value of the stakes was nearly £7,000. 





* The Telling room at the Royal Bank, St, Andrew’s square, Ediobargh, | 


forms a square, about 60 feet every way, with a recess nearly 30 feet 
wide and 13 feet deep on the east and west sides. A dome, formed by 
malleable iron ribs, secured at the base by a malleable tron ring, covers 
the central or square part of the room. The dome is to be filled with 
star-shaped lights, distributed in geometrical concentric rings, diminish- 
ing in size as they approach the centre, which consists of a large circu- 
lar light. This will light the apartment.————Slate globes have been 
invented for the use of students of geography. On them the pupil is 
expected to mark for himself, with a few mechanical helps, all the lines 
and circles, meridians and parallels, continents, rivers, &c , tracing and 
retracing, rubbing out and altering, until he shall have impressed on his 
mind the principal outlines. Very good !————It is mentioned in 
print that the harbour of San Juan del Norte is again opening at its old 
chanoel.—_————The Earl of Elgin bas bad an audience of the Queen on 
his retaro from China, and Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe on bis return 
from Coustantinop! We regret to hear very bad accounts of 
Miss Florence Nightingale’s health._—-——The Thames has begun to 





be offensively prolific of stenches, before the setting-in of hot wea | 


er. r. Stuart's new theatre in Union Square iscommenced. Mr. 
Bourcicault is to be Stage-Manager.———— Punch vets another call to 
arms to the tune of “ Pop goes the Weasel.” —The frost of Satur- 
dey week was less detrimental to crops, than was at first euppored.—— 
The Prince of Wales bas received unbounded notion at Gibraltar. 
This is ali right ; but the fuss made over the litt Middy of the Lrrya- 








Jus in Syria is simply disgusting Prince George of Saxony and | 


his bride, the Princess Donna Maria Anna (sister of the King of Portu- 


=). crossed from Lisbon to Portsmouth in the Portuguese steam-frigate | 


Dios. ——— —It is stated that a librarian in Berlin has dis 
covered a manuscript journal of two Genoese navigators, Theodorio Do- 
tia and Ugolivo Vivaldi, who, in 1290, doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
207 years before Vasco de Gama,———-—The Prince Consort has inti- 


mated that he will visit Aberdeen to open the proceedings of the British | 


—The Red 





Association, either on the 7th or l4th of September. 


Sea Cable is successfully laid from Suez to Perim, a distance of 1200, 





miles. —The French squadron in the Adriatic have captured tair- 
ty-five Austrian vessels, the estimated value of which is four million 


francs.——-——The Emperor of Russia bas presented to Mre. Hudson a | 
diamond brooch valued at $5,000, in acknowledgment of the courtesics | 


extended by Capt. Hadson, when in command of the Niagara, to some 
Russian officers, while he was engagé} in laying the Atlantic cable.—— 
——The Lord Chamberlain has interdicted the play of ‘ Jack Sheppard’ 
at the London theatres. ————_—The mail steamer Merlin, on her passage 
from Newfoundland to Halifax, last week, struck an iceberg about seven- 
ty miles west of Cape Race, in a fog, and carricd ‘away her bowsprit, 
figurehead, t of ber bulwarks, and Lege | injured her stem, 

tom the Montreal Gazette we learn that all the stone for the Victoria 








Bridge is quarried, and that all the iron is on the ground. —In 
Sao oa yee ond has been fined $100 for publishing the con- 
feasion in a recent notorious criminal trial._———It is reported in the 


papers that Mr. McCormick, the inventor of the reaping machine, has 
ted $100,000 for the endowment of four professorships in a Theo- 
Ogical Seminary at Chicago, Llinvis. 
vices from Egypt, says a London paper, an attempt has been made to 
assassinate the Pacha, and his Highness had been living on board his 
yacht, Fxid Gehaad, in consequence. —The Ecclesiastisal Council 
of Prassia bas ordered prayers in the churches for the preservation of 
peace in Prussia and Germany. 
were Crow-shooting On Ue eSt&te Of Omlawetl, = white asow andden! 
left its nest and flew to the ground, where it wassecured. The plamage 
of the bird was of a cream colour, aud looked beau iful. Its beak also 
was of the same hue————— 
nounced to the Rajah Brooke fund are these :—Lord Blantyre, £200; 
Mr. W. St'rling, M P., £200 ; Mr. W. Buchanan, M-P., £100 ; Mr. J. Ten- 
nant, £100 ; Mr. R. Dalglish, M.P., £50 ; Messrs. A. Orr Ewing & Co., £50 ; 
of Argyle, £30. Pres. Buch bas been appointed a Dr. 
of Laws by the University of North Carolina. —A company is 
announced for laying two telegraph cables from Cornwall, Eagland, to 
Canada direct ; ro capital is half a millioa oorae The 
feeling in some of the States of Germany against the French is so strong, 
that a French mannu‘acturer at Heése Cassel, employing 700 workmen, 
has been compelled to quit the place on Pp 
valling.—-——The Landeeer, whose departure for Iadia to paint tigers 
has been noticed, is not the great Sir Edwin, but bis nephew, the son of 
lhe mezzotint engraver.——-At the late term of the Circuit Court of 
Lawrence county, Mississipp!, Edward Langsford was indicted for selling a 


























Leuchtenberg, sons of the Princess Mary, sister of the Emperor of Rus 
sia, bave arrived at Ostend, to sail for Eogland. They intend to pass the 
months of June and ae Ay n eyes pe on our coast, ——-———-A 
newspaper is about to be started at the Selkirk settlement, on the Red 
River of the North. Mr, Laurie, late of The Owen Sound (C. W.) . 
is to be the editor. Selkirk is some 450 miles north of St. Paul, and bas 
about 10,000 inhabitants._———Toronto papers are loud in their com- 
mendations of the Revere House, a new botel just opened in that city by 
Mr. J. B. Riley ————The bark Orion, a suspected slaver seized on the 
Coast of Alrica by U.S. officers has been brought to this port, ———— 
Prinee Louis Lucien Bonaparte is peaceably occupied in carrying on bis 
philological stadies in his retreat at Bayswater. Several works of a lin 
guistic vature have recently been printed ander his direction and at bis 


“expense ; among them portions of the Old or New Testament, translated | ments to India during the months ot Jane and July, returns have been | commissioned at the outbreak of the Crimean war.—— The 


ante the dialects of particular places. 
Testament in the Irish of the province of Munster ; a new translation of 
the Song of Solomon io the Transylvanian dialect of the German, and 
the same done into the dialect of Craven, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, from the authorized English version, by Heury Antony Littledale. 
———-—The Hon, Dudley Ryder, second son of the Earl of Harrowby has 
just married Miss Dent, niece of the Dowager Duchess of Hamilt 


—According to private ad- | 


—While a party from Glasgow, 


Among the subscriptions already an- | 


tof the excit te- | 


hoop skirt to a negro without permission, and was flued one hundred dol- | 
lars and cosis of suit————The Princess Nicholas and Eugene de) 


Italy, ined there four years, returned to Croatia, and was for some | 
time engaged in the bloody warfare on the Bosnian frontier. This was 
the beginning of his long military career. In 1837 he was made a ma- 
jor in Archduke Ernest’s reginlent ; in 1842, was promoted to a colo- | 
neley, and figured at the battle of Pasvid. During this time he observed 
with a watchful eye the course of political movements, and seized the 
occasion of the troubles which preceded the outbreak of 1848 to advance | 
bis own ambitious interests, The Croats, cherisbing the idea of their 
distinct nationality, and consumed with jealousy of the rising power of 
the Magyar, listened with extreme readiness to the fiery appeals of Jel 
lachic in opposition to the Hangarian sentiment. Workiag artfully 
upon their national prejudices, Jellachich succeeded in persuading them 
to send an embassy to Vienna to declare their readiness to defend the 
integrity of the Empire in the troubles which were then beginning to 
arise, and to this offer was joined the prayer that Jellachich re be ap 
pointed their Ban. The prayer of the Croats was granted; Jellachich 
returned to the South as Ban of the Three Kingdoms, Privy C illor, 
Field-Marshal, and Commander-in-Chief of the Banat, and the Warasdin 
and Carlstadt disiriots, His influence rapidly increased, and he was en- 
tirely unscrupulous in the methods adopted for enforcing his authority. 
The Huogarians soon bad reason to experience the deadly animosity of 
Jellachich and nis Croats. 

The fate of Hungary was from that time fixed. The Ban retarned to | 
his own country, stronger than before, and soon appeared as the leader | 
of the forces opposed to the Hungarian patriots, At the termination of | 
the war, however, the Croats made the discovery that while the Hunga- 
rians had been humbled. their own liberties bad been bartered for the 
favour of the Ausirian Court, and their reverence for the Ban was sud- | 
denly turned to bate. The Ban lay under the surpicion of having be-| 
trayed his people, and never fully regained his popularity.—At the close | 
of the war, Jellachich returned to Agram, and was reinstated with the | 
dignity of Ban, and the military command of the Sclavonic provinces. | 
| His first leisure moments appear to bave beea devoted to the muses; for 
| in 1850 he published at Vienna « volume of poetry (Gedichie,) which the 

critics pronounced to be abounding in grace and sentiment. When the | 
| Montenegrin war broke out in 1853, he was intrusted with the command | 
of the Austrian Army of Observatiou upon the Lower Danube ; and held | 
a high military mon in the movements resultiog from the Crimean | 





the suspicion of the Court of Vienna; bad lost all marks of confidence ; | 
| and spent his closing days under the weight of Imperial displeasure. 





Saddenly, while walking in his grounds, at Ottershaw Park, Surrey, Richard 
Crawshay, 
Strand, for a 


tish and Foreign Bible Society.—In Dorset-square, General Sir J. Law Lushing- 
| ton, G.C.B.—Robert Pashley, Esq., Q.C., Assistant-Judge of the Middlesex Ses- 





war. Since the announcement of peace, however, he bad fallen under Gen; Byt-Col Robertson, CB, Lt-Col 


., the eminent iron-master.—In the 86th year of his age, the Rev.| Wanr-Orrice, Juxr 3.—97th Pt: Maj-Gen Morris, C.B, to be Col, y 
| C. P. A. Bteinkopff, D.D., minister of the German Latheran Church, Savoy, | Eyeeter, C.B, dee. 2d Life Gds: Cor Reid to rank Lt; Cor kagen 
near! jorme Porei the Bri- 
nie Saree 48 quem. tommadip Peasign, Cunetnay oe | Gem, eb Drag Gds, to be Qtmr. Tth: Cor Hon Molyneux Herbert to 





chaplains are concerned, the object is to ameliorate their 
place them on an equality of rank and pay with the 4 
army. The object of the other notification is the assimi 


and ot the : 

army and navy.——The totem of Eg ed 

i re ment, in the Phenix 

Park, Dablin.——The Himalaya with the 45th, the Cape of Good 


Hope, has arrived at Spitbead. The regiment musters 632 men, and the 
average of their services is 15 years. Several of the officers have returned 
after 16, 13, and 10 years’ foreign service——Captain Goodall, R.E., 
committed suicide at Gibraltar, by taking poison on the 234 ult, He 
was baried ae honours on the following day.——The Victoria 
Cross has been c on two privates and two non-commissioned offi- 
cers, for acts of bravery in India. 


Wan-Orrice, May 31.—Corps of RE: Lt-Gen Harding, CB, to be Col Comdt, 
vy Cardew,dec. lst Drag Gds: T A Gough, to be Cor v. FP » dec. 2d: 
Lt Grant to be Capt v Blair, dec ; Cor Barnes to be Lt. 34: JL Egginton, to 
be Cor. 7th: Cap Smith tobe Maj, v Middleton, dec ; Lt Nicholl, to be Capt; 
Cor McAdam to be Lt. 6th Drags: Lt and Adjt Clements, lith Lt Drags, to be 
Capt, v Sleigh, who ret. 7th Lt D: : Sergt Masters, to be Cor. 2th: Lt 

die dism by gen ct-marl. 13th : Maj Holden to be Lt-Col, vy Byt-Col 
Doherty,.who ret ; Bvt-Maj Teemayne to be Maj. Royal Artil : Bvt-Lt-Col. Camp- 
bell, C.B., to be Lt-Col ; Byt-Maj Young to be Capt, y Campbell ; Sec-Capt 
Freeling to be Capt ; Lt Tredcroft to be Sec-Capt ; Lt Holmes to be Sec-Capt, y 
B'ackburne who res ; Lt Ruck-Keene to be Sec-Capt; H. W. Vyner to 
Royal Engrs : Brvt-Col. Twiss to be Col; Brvt-Li-’ol Fenwick to be . 
Sec-Capt. Wilkinson to be Capt ; Lieut Hale to be Sec-Capt, Ist Ft: HS Bain- 
bridge, to be En. 2d Ft: Ea Squirl to be Lt,v Eman, who ret. 5th Ft: Lt 
Mason to be Capt, v Symonds, who ret. 7th: Lt. Hari ison to be Inst of Mus. 9th: 
W H Hathway, to be En ; Lt Chadwick to Inst of Mus. 12th W. 8. Thom . 
to be Ea. th : C T M’Mahon, to be En. 16th: En Horne to be Lt, v M. f 
who ret ; En Jefferson, to be Lt; A E Stabb,to be En; Lt Carter to be Adjt. 
19th : Lt Martia to be Capt, v. Bisset, who rety H Stokes, to be En. 2ist: E 
Walker tobe En: F Farquharson tobe En. 24th: W Hitchcock, to be En. 
25th : R. B. Dowling, to be En. 37thf: N. Gilpin, to be En. 40thj: R C Brook, 
tobe En. 43d: H B Osborne, to be En. 58th: En J Pringle to be Lt v Harri- 
son, who ret. 6lst: J D Wedgwood, to be Ensign. 64th: Surgeon J G 
Inglis, M DC B, to be Sargeon-Mujor.. T0th: J R C Collins, to be Tr 
Tist: H Fraser to be Ea; 72d: T F Pardoe to be Ea; 74th: G W M Hall to 
En; 77th: W 8S Henderson to be En; 72th: A Hutton to be En, v McGwire, who 
rets; 80th: C G Norris to be En; 84th: En Clayton, 96th, to be En; 88th: A A 
Owen to be En; 89th: Ea Sealy to be Lieut, v Harrison, dec; 92d: D M M Crich- 
ton to be En, v Bond, who rets; 96th: W C Cla to be En; E B H Carteis to 
be En; 98th: S W Vardon to be En; 99th: W Skipper to be En. Rifle Brigade: 
En Chamberlin to be Lieut, v Parr, whose pro has been can; En the Hon © E 
Edwards to be Lieut, v Hook, whose pro has been can.—Chaplam’s poet 
ment. The Rev W Helps to be Chap Class.— Brevet. -Gen Olddeld to 
be Lt-Gen, v Cardew, dec; Col Hall, RE, to be Maj-Gen; Col Grierson, ret fp 
RE, to be Maj-Gen. The undermentioned promotions to take place cent 
on the pro of Col Hall, in sauce to Lt-Gen Cardew, Royal Eng, who died May 
9, 1859: Byt-Lt-Col Bourchier, Capt on b-p of 19th Drags, Town Major, Kin 
ston, Canada, to be Col; Bvt-Major Macgregor, Capt = Unatt, to be Lt 
Capt Jones, h-p Unatt, to be Major. The undermenti romotions to take 
ment on the death of Lt-Gen Henry Proctor, CB, Col 97th bey bs on 
the 13th of May, 1859: Maj-Gen the Hon Sir E Cust, Col 16th Lt Drags, to be Lt- 
on h-p Unatt, to be Maj-Gen; Byt-Lt-Col 
Lioyd, Maj on h-p Unatt, to be Col; ee O'Neill, Capt on h-p Unatt, to be 
Lt-Col; Capt Gallwey, RE, to be Maj; BytMaj Wemyss, CB, RM, to be Lt-Col in 
Army. 


; 


to 
Drags: Cor Herbert perm to ret by sale. 5th Light Drags: p-Serg- 


gag 
RES 


Milit Train: Capt Green, 82d Ft, to be Capt, v Pallieer, who ex. Ri Artil: 


sions.—At Leith Hall, Mary Margaret, Lady Leith Hay, of Rannes—R. Mar- | Maj Talbot to Lt-Col, v Montresor, dec ; Sec Capt Stokes to be Capt; Lt 
shall, er M.D., former! Ta Totnes, and inne Dannats Masten of the Cavalry | Doyne to be Sec Capt. 7th Ft: Capt Cochrane, 16th, to be Capt, v Twemiow, 
| Depot, Maidstone.—At his residence in the Dockyard, Capt. J. Coghlan Fitz- | whoex. 12th: Dickens, 33th, to be Capt, v Martin, who ex. 15th: Ende 
| Gerald, RN., Sa tendent of H.M.’s Naval Dockyard, Sheerness.—In his | Coetlogan to be Lt. 20th : r Smith, 29th, to be tay ylett, who ex. 
} 82d year, Mr. Ric Jacks, upwards of 52 years head porter and butler to the 22d Ft: En Dillon to be Lt, v Palliser, who ret. 23d: Clayton to be Adjt, v 
| Hon. Society of Serjeants’-inn, Chancery-lane—At Lambeth, Mr. Francis J. soca. who res Adjtcy ~ 26th: Lt Lockhart to be Capt; Lt to 
| Smith, for 67 years in the house of Messrs. Colnaghi & Co., Pall-mall east.—At | be Capt, v Chute, who ret; En ‘awkes to be Lt; En Story to be Lt. 32d: En 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, W. Stanhope Lovell, Esq., K H., Vice-Admiral, on Clery to be Lt, v Charlton, who ret. 35th: Lt Vandeleur to be Capt, v Harris, 
| the retired list. He served in the battle of Seomtgne— BA his residence, New- | who ret. 39th: En Corballis to be Lt, v Smith, who ret. 44th Heane 
| bridge House, near Bath, Lieut.-Col. Kirkwood, formerly commanding H.M.’s | be Lt. 57th: Lt Crawford, 52d, to be Lt; En Cox to be Lt. 58th: Capt Ran- 
| 64th —At Oxford, in the 19th year of his age, the Hon. Montagu C.D. | dle, 40th, to be Paymr, v Timbrell, who ret on h-p. 63d: M D Hill to be v 
| Home, third son of the Earl of Home.—At Brompton, Sir Charles Coningham | Pegus, who ret. 64th: En Davies to be Lt. 69th: En St George to be Lt; 
| Pairlie, Bart., of Robertland and Fairlie, Ayrshire, in the 79th year of his age. | Stirke to be Adjt. 70th: En Hill to be Lt, v W: it, whose is canc. 77th: 
| —Mr. Freeborn, for many years British Consul at Rome.—The Austrian Gene- | Eo Hoskins to be Lt, v Hill, who ret. 80th: Lt Cr to be Adjt. 85th: 
ral Benedeck, who was wounded in the thigh, near Casale, and was obliged to Qtmr Rouse to be Paymr, v Pecheil, dec. 86th: En Fowler to be Lt; eb 


have his leg amputated, has died of the operation.— At Fredericton, N.B., E. J. 


Jacob, Esq., A.M., formerly Librarian and Examiner of King’s Col 
Duchess Dow. 





wr 
i" and collector, Mr. Wm. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey, and 
was born in the Castle of La Tour, Switzerland, 1736. In 1510 she ied the 
| tenth Duke of Hamilton. 





Sidmey Smith Saunders, Esq., now H.M. Consul in Albania, to be H.M. Consul 

at Alexandria—Henry Walter Ovenden, Esq., now Consul at Maranham, to be 

| Consul at Baltimore.—Frederic Hamilton, Esq., now Secretary of the Legation 
at Stuttgardt, to be Seer of the Legation at Athens.—The Hon. W. George 
Rden, now Paid Attaché at Frankfort, to be Sec of the ion at 


| Appointments. 


| art to be Adjt. 99th: Lt Bond to be Adjt. Rifle Brig: Lt Whalley 

lege in that | Lt Hi fo be Comt, v Linden, wpe-eets 14 Lage tobe Sate 

| city.—The ager of Hamilton died on the 27th of May, at her resi- | who ret; Evans to be Lt. to 
ae Tactave y Stetina as owe was tre second wre 


i 


vy Guest, who ret; En Markham 

wo Ane Katy Prt -WHteTSCale TO Oe Lt. ‘nt Canadian Rifles: T HS Dono- 

van, to be En, v Jackson, whose appt is canc.—Commissariat Department. 

Officers placed on Retired Pay, to have a step of rank: Dep Comers-Gens 
Wi 


Se Sears Ca ae er hg Rated be § ed ilson. 

Gens to be Dep-Comsrs-Gens, J Pryce, Bayley, 

W Staunten.—C sin’s Department. Rev G Dacre, Chap Foarth oo: 

be Chap Third; Rev G C Williams to be Chap Fourth.—Brevet. Sir H St 

John y, , 26th Ft, to be Maj; Byt-Maj Sampson, Rifle , to be Lt- 
; 5 Artil, to be Maj. 


Navy. 





Stuttgardt.—The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., Major-Gen. Sir R. J. Hus 
sey Vivian, Col. Sir P. T. ow T. Alexander, Bsq., C.B., Col. E. Harris 
Greathed, W. Parr, Esq , M.D., J. R. Martin, Bsq., J. Sutherland, Esq., M.D., to 
be H.M. Commissioners to inquire into, and report 


measures w } 


Lone Navat Servicr.—The name of Surgeon Robert M'Cormick 
(1827), who has just been promoted to be Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets, stands at the top of the list of surgeons for active 


upon hich 
| it may be a Oe for maintaining and improving the health of ail | Service. He has been 31 years a surgeon in the navy, and distin 
i Caledon has succeeded 


army serving in India.—The Countess of 


Sir E. Bowater have succeeded Lord Crofton and Hon. M. Sackville West as 
the Lord and Groom in Waiting to her Majesty.—Lord Colville (Clerk Mershal) 
| and Capt. the Hon. Dudley De have relieved Lord C. Fitzroy and Lieut. 


Ros 4 surgeon 
Col. Ponsonby in their duties as the Equerries in Waiting to the ont | Sony Cospen, oes recommendation he wes eslested by Six. i- 


Prince Consort.—The Glode states that Mr. Charles Gre has 
| office of Clerk of the Council, and will be succeeded by Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. 


the Duchess of Athol as the Lady in Waiting.—The Earl of Verulam and Gen. | a period than seven years spent in the fri 


for bis services in scientific voy: to both Poles, extending over no less 

of independent of ome boy nai 
in any of these voyages ; inde! t of long tropics and 
elaewbere. Mr. M-Cormick was ® pupil of the celebrated Sir 


ward Parry for the appointment of assistant-surgeon of Her 


8 
thin Hela, in the attempt to reach the North Pole; and on the 
‘ 3 a 


a 





for Stamford.—James Patterson, Exq., of the Northern Cireuit, to be Secret 
to the Law Courts © jon © ission._The Hon. H. G. Eltiot, H 4 
Minister to the King of Denmark, to proceed to Naples on a Special Mission. 








return 
th: ion was pr to rank of surgeon by his late Majesty 
King William the Fourth, then Lord High Admiral. 


| ‘The Charyddis was launched at Chatham on the Ist inst. She is to be 





Sir G. Pe Bowen, K C.M.G., to be Governor of , N.S. w.— 
The Rev. E. Wyndham Tafnell, D.D., to be Bishop of Brishene, in Q land 
| —The Rev. Piers Calveley Claughton, D.D., to be Bishop of Si. Helena. 
AVwtp. 


| ‘The authorities having determined on despatching numerous reinforce- 


diately fitted as a screw steamer, and with engines of 400 horse 
| power. Her armament will consist of 20 eight inch guas, each of 60 
j owt. and 9 feet in length, ranged ca the ppper deck, and 1 pivot 68 
| pounder of 95 cwt. and 10 feet ia length. is 200 feet long, 40 feet 
| 4 inches extreme breadth and 1,462 tons barthen.——The pw 
steamvessel Weser, 6, bas been paid off at Woolwich. The Pe 
iP ’ 


flagshi| 
A new translation of the New | prepared which show that upwards of 1,000 non-commissioned officers | 86 guns, from Bermuda, with the Vice Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, 


j and men belonging to the several East India depots at Chatham will be | was at Halifax at the latest dates———A great explosion of saltpetre 


ready to leave that garrison for the three p jes when 1 1 


|The whole of the mea have gone through a course of instruction with | 
' the Enfield rifle. 








Pe Ne ape appr hem te Eastern Monarch, from Karrachel, 
bo 


while at anchor at Spi he had 500 soldiers and their 


The Urgent, screw steam troopsbip, has sailed from | wives on board returning from India. The ship was speedily enve- 


Spithead for Gibraltar, with the remainder of the 100th (Prince of Wales's | loped in flames, but prompt action saved all but seven persons, inclad- 





———-———The Spanish Government bas purchased the Cunard screw 
steamers Andes and Alps, another called the Luna, belonging to a London 
firm, and one nearly built at Belfaet. They are intended to carry the 
mails between Cadiz and Havanoab.—_———_ The smoke of burning cam- 
oy! will it is said expe! mosquitoes from a room.————N vtwithstand- 
the war, says a Loudon paper, there is more buoyancy oc the Vienna 
Bourse than on that of any ober German city, and stocks and shares 
dave lately been largely bought. —Gambia, applied to ships’ bo. 
tome, is said to be as good a preservative against worms as oopper.— — 
The communication between Trieste and Constantinople, which had 
been interrupted by the withdrawal of the Austrian Lloyd's vessels, was 
to have been reopened on the Sth by the Cwherina, Greek steamer.—— 
——The wetting of the Hon. Miss Hanbury Tracey, third daughter of 
Lord Sudely, with Frederick Peel, Erq., son of the Right Hoa, William 
Yates Peel, has been recent! brated, After Wednesday last 
the tolls on the Welland St. Lawrence Canals were considerably re- 
uoed. a the case of agricultural produce the reduction is equal to one 
———~--The Westminster Palace clock is not going yet ; the hands 
are found too heavy for the machivery.—— —A corres ent of the 
Beige states that ex’ ary precautions have been taken 
in the French camp to prevent indiscreet pablicity. All letters from the 
army are to be deposited unsealed in the military post-office —-__——Re. 
Daman for the British ng Ay going on at Halifax, N.S., where the io- 
bounty Is paid to same extent as in England._———-Miss 
Thomeon, a young Scotch lady, who has been an é/éve of the Con- 
servaioire of P: tae at the Grand O has 
made a triumphant debat at a Concert in honten —— 
The Count de Cavour is, it is said, ‘ collecting evidence of the depreda- 
agiesat hich tall pote ew of Rarop t of 
Against 








> 


| Ri, Canadian) Regt, Lt.-Col. Robertson in command ; Capts. Weguelin, 


| Brown, and Macartney; Lieuts, Coulson, Begwell, Bayliffe, De Belle-| Erskine will boist bis flag on board 


ing five children, who are killed by the explosion. Rear-Admiral 
the Aigar, 91, at Sheerness, as se- 


| feullle, and Derbishire ; Ensign Morris, Quartermaster Grant, Assist.-| cond in commend of the Channel fleet, and it is stated that 


| Surg. Liddard in medical charge ; 15 sergeants, 7 drammers, 16 corporals, | 
| 269 privates, 12 women, and 15 children.——According to the Scotsman, | 
the Duke of Cambridge is likely to retire from his high office at the | 
Ilorse Guards, on account of some disclosures and reflections in the re- 
| = of the committee on the sale of army commissions, —— General Sir, 
ae hye commanding the Northera and Midland districts, will re- 
linquish his command in September next——The Edinburgh Highland 
Society have enrolled a rifle company of kilted Scots to be commanded 
by officers of the army. The colours of the old Edinburgh Highland re- | 
| giment, now in the Castle, will be applied for, and then additional kilted 
companies, to be called Clanys, Roases, Craigievars, &c., will be added, 
if sufficient members join.—— A Freach surgeon, writing from the seat of 
| war, says, the new ay produce extraordinary effects, and many | 
| more operations will have to be performed than when the round balis| 
were ued.——Great pains have been taken lately by the com-| 
mandants of yeomanry cavalry to make the troops under their | 
care highly efficient. Major Deedes, commanding the East Kent! 
| eo my announced the other day, that Government were about to} 
Jeall out all the yeomanry corps for 
these are exceedingly well a 





inted, and armed with rifled carbines. —— 
The government have ordered 400,000 rifles and carbines, bali to be made | 
at Liege and bal! at Birmingham. —Cornet Fellowes committed suicide 





permanent duty. Some of ) stores, do. 







J. B. Baton will be his fag captaiv.——The new warrant by 
the rank, pay, and general position of the medical officers of 
Royal Navy are henceforth regulated is spoken of with 
approbation in several of the papers ——Two more vessels of 
to be laid down at Chatham, ia addition to those prev 
dered to be built at that establishment, which vessels are to 
menced imme? ately, two of the slips now occupied are vacant. 
ships to be bu. it will be 91-gun line-of battle screw steamer, and a 51- 
esorew frigate.——The Plymouth Journal says that the number of i 
men registered at Devonport under the regulations of the new Medical 
Act (up to the middle of May), was between eleven and twelve thousand! 
The list closes on the Ist of July, eo by that time we may expect a for- 
midable number.——The Rattler, at Wcolwich, was sbipping a full cargo 


atk 


H 


of war stores for Quebec.——The Britanna was sbi war stores for 
Gibraltar and other Mediterranean —The of the 
Himalaya screw troop ship during past seven months have been some- 
thing extraordinary, as during that she has over 25 452 miles 
of sea, conv: 5,244 troops, bome of 2,000 tous of old 

r trip out to the Cape and back to England is the shortest 


record—28 days 19 hours outward, and 29 days two hours homeward. 
pada = jnes of the hew steam ram are to be of 1,250 indicated horse- 
power, and it is expected that they will secure a speed of 14 kaots. 


CJ F Bwart to .—Commr: F A Herbert to 
JG _wrtw , and RJ 
F Holme, W N Cornewall, and WJ Walker, 
T Somerville and J T Gabriel, to J 
to Russell.—Paymasters: W 
W T Richards, to Excellent; 
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New Books. 


« A mere itinerany, were it a voyage or a journey round the globe, will 
scarcely attract much attention in these days—as we lately had occasion 
to remark—unless stamped by obvious individualism. Sometimes this 
js found iu the descriptive talent of a writer ; sometimes in his personal 
character or adventures. Thus, the far Eastund the far West having been 
very fruitful themes for bookmakers, Mr. J. W. Palmer, M.D., author of 
“Up and Down the Irrawaddi,”’ was in the right of it, when he 
christened som: of his experiences in either hemisphere by the significant 
title, The New and the Old; or California aad India in Romantic Aspects- 
Exchewing narrative, didactics, statistics, morals, and all the information 
usually imparted by a Gazetteer, he bas transcribed a few striking 
scenes from East Indian and Californian life, such as admitted of a little 
literary touching-up by a somewhat free and very easy pen, prone 

haps to ruo ri-k at times in literary pastures. The result 
is a slight collection of extremely readable sketches, that bear the im- 
press of truth where they profess to deal with facts, and are endued 
with no little homour and feeling when the author lets his imagination 
have its way. The remarkable state of society at San Francisco, in 
1849, has been often chronicled, but rarely with more force. The pic- 
ture is appalling, yet not without its grotesque and pathetic side. For 
the entertainment of our readers, we select and transfer to another co- 
lumn, a souveuir of Dr. Palmer's participation in the last Burmese War- 
The volume whence we borrow, and whereof we speak, is daintily got 
up by Messrs. Rudd and Carleton, and cleverly illustrated, on wood, by 
Mr. J. McLenan. 

The Pasha Papers (Charles Scribner—one neat volume) are a series of 
letters which the reader is to suppose were written to a friend in Turkey 
by Mohammed Pasha, during his visit tothis country. It has been said of 
Lalla Rookb by oriental scholars, that it is so steeped in Eastern in- 
agery as to compel the belief that the author bad passed much of his 
life in the land of Aladdin and Sinbad. Nevertheless we know that 
Moore derived his knowledge of that which his fancy aided him in so 
faithfully representing, solely from books or conversation. To write 
thoroughly well, therefore, sach a series of papers as those now under re- 
view, it was necessary that the writer should first acquaint himself 
with the manners and customs of the East. This he does not appear to 
have done ; and his book, consequently, fails in its main purpose—by a 
pleasing and well-coaducted illusion to impress the reader with the idea, 
that the satire is that of a foreign observer, whose babits, manners, and 
mode of thought might make his serious commentary on affairs here emi- 
nently antithetical and droll. For instance, opening the book at random 
at p. 157, we find the Pasha describing a party. He says, “ The bachelor 
politicians flirted with the better-looking married ladies,” &c. Does this 
sound like the language of Oriental spectators of a strange scene ? Is it not 
rather a common-place remark, such as would fall from an American or 
Englishman !—Bat, though there is scarcely a page in reading which we 
can persuade ourselves that a Mussulman has traced it, it is not there- 
fore to be supposed that the book is valueless. It is full of well con- 
veyed satire on the extravagances of all kinds of life, in New York, the 
newspapers, the public buildings, the miserable little squares diguified 
with the name of parks, and some others of the local “ Institutions,”— 
If, therefore, neither voice nor hands are at any time those of Esau,— 
the writing being simply very good American satire on things American 
that deserve to be satirized—we accept it thankfully as a hit at the fol- 
lies of the day ; and indeed are rather pleased than otherwise that we 
have not been even momentarily deluded into the belief thatit isa 
foreigner who is te'l'ng these plain traths. 

Mesers. Harper & Bros. send us the first volume (four are designed) of 
their reprint of the Rev. Henry Alford’s Greek Yeamem. uw genue 
man, Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, enjoys a high scholastic reputation ; his title-page 











Back, to be supplied by Sir K. I. Murebison ; and those in the ordinary | 
councillors, caused by the retirement of Lord Broughton, Lord Dafferin, | 
Lieut.-General C. R. Fox, Colonel J. H. Lefroy, R. A.; the Bishop of | 
Oxford, Sir H. Rawlinson, and Colonel T. M. Steele, to be filled by Sir | 
George Back, Sir B. Brodie, the Hon. F. H. G. Calthorpe, M. P.; Captain | 
the Hon. J. Denman, R.N.; Lawrence Oliphant, Esq.; Major-General J. 
E. Portlock, R. E; and J. A. Warre, E-q., M.-P. 
The Earl of Ripon in moving the adoption of the report, referred to | 
the rapid progress of the society, which, in 10 years, had doubled the 
number of its members, and quadrapled the amount of its flaances, [no | 
seconding the report, Lord Colchester rejoiced that by the grant of a | 
Royal charter of incorforation, the society was row placed on the firm 
and fixed basis, as the report stated, of a leading scientific institution. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 
The President then, in an appropaiate address, handed the founder’s 
gold medal to Capt. Burton for his various exploratory enterprises, and 
especially for the expedition which, in company with Capt. Speke, he 
made to the lakes of eastern Africa. a, 
Capt. Burton returned thanks for the society’s appreciation of his ser- 
vicer. Whatever success attended bis efforts was due to the influence 
and encouragement which he received when comparatively unknown, 
from the soc:ety ; and to bis friend Capt. Speke alone was due the merit 
of laying down the geographical positions which bad been described. 
(Cheers. } 
The President then placed in the hands of Lord Carnarvon the Victo- 
ria gold medal, on behalf of Capt. Palliser, who was at present exploring 
British Columbia, for his valuable explorations in British North 
America. 
The Earl of Carnarvon, in accepting the medal, regretted the absence 
on that occasion of Sir E. Lytton, who had taken so deep an interest in 
the expedition, and who would bave so much better disebarged the duty 
of returning thanks on bebalf of Capt. Palliser than be. At the same 
time, from the knowledge which any one connected with the Colonial- 
office must possess of Capt. Palliser’s proceedings, he could safely endorse 
the praise which had been given to him by the President for his ekill, 
his perseverance, and his practical energy and discrimination, which 
were such essential qualities in any one who undertook the duties which 
devolved upon Capt. Palliser. (Obeere.] Toanks to Capt. Palliser, the 
three great links in the chain of communication which the — go- 
vernment might look forward to seeing established between the Atlantic 
and Pacific had been accomplished. ([Cheers.] It was not now uorea- 
sonable to look forward to the accomplishment of a regular line of com- 
munication, starting from Nova Scotia and the shores of New Brunswick, 
passing through Canada, touching upon Red River Settlement, crossing 
the Saskatchwan rivers, aud the Kutani Pass discovered by Capt. Palli- 
ser, till it reached the gold-bearing River Fraser, thereby consolidating 
British interests, and affording a nucleus for settlements along the line. 
(Cheers.) He was sure that Capt. Palliser would receive the medal of 
the society as the most precious and most valued memorial of his long, 
4 ea) aumediét {Cheers} 
gal Stuart, received and re- 





, a P 

Count Strzelecki, on bebalf of Mr. M’ 
turned thanks for the gold watch which had been awarded that gentle- 
man for his discovery of large tracts of pasture land in South aud Cen- 
tral Australia. 

The President then read his annual discourse, in which he referred to 
the losses which the society hud sustained by death during the past year. 
He dwelt at much length on the life and labours of Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, and also made specia! mention of Mr. R. Browa, the botanist, Mr. 
Hollam, Mr. Warburton, Lieut. Draper, Mr. Wm. Weir, who had been for 
some time editor of the society’s journal, the Earl of Ripon, and others. 
He next referred to the progress which bad been made in 1 
science during the year, and concluded by observing that gh about 
to vacate the presidential chair in obedience to the rules of the society, 
he should, as vice president, do everything in his power to promote the 
interest of the society.—Oa the motion of General Portlock, seconded by 
Colonel Sykes, M. P., the thanks of the meeting were 
awarded to the Presideat, with a request that he would allow his 
dress to be printed.—On the motion of Mr. Stuart Doneldson the thanks 
of the meeting were given to the vice-presidents, members of council, 
scrutioeers, and auditors, after which the meeting separated. 

The anviversary dioner of the society took place in Seoremas the 
Freemason’s-hali, Great-Queen-street. The chair was occupied by the 
President of the association, Sir Roderick L. Murchison, and among the 
noblemen and gentlemen present we observed the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Minister of Denmark (Admiral Van - 
um), the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Sheffield, Lord 
Ghelmeredale, Viecouut OUGUEIG; Ste Fe -Dobington, MP Me W. Ek 
Gladstone, M.P., Sir H. Rawlinson, Sir B. Brodie, the ber yo Limer- 
ick, Count Strzelecki, Gen. Sir C. Pasley, Gen. Monteith, Sir H. 
Jones, General Portlocke, Sir T. Philips, Admiral Sir G. Back, Sir Jus- 
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central site has been selected by Mir. Gye as best adapted for the t 
floricultaral mart of this m»tropolis, and on this spot the Arcade euee 
in rapid course of construction in the form of a 7 glass and iron edi- 
fice of the most striking and elegant proportions. The ground-plan and 
shape of the building may be best described as resembling the letter L; 
the handsomest and principal entrance being by the side of the Italian 
Opera, at the end of the longer arm of the letter, while the other opens 
upoa Covent-Garden Market, by the side of the Piazza, at the end of the 
shorter arm. Over the space formed by the juuction of the two arcades, 
at right angles, will be a lofty dome,—the first time that ever anything 
ot the kind has been attempted in glass avd iron only. The extreme 
length of the Arcade, from the Bow street entrance to the west wall, will 


| be no less than 228 feet ; and the short arm, from Covent Garden to the 


theatre waly 100 feet. The width of both parts of the building meeting 
at the dome is 75 feet, of which the lofty semicircular arched nave occu- 
pies 50 feet, with two side aisles between the main columns and the walls, 
each nearly 13 feet wide. The springing of the arches for the roof is 29 
feet from the ground, and, as to the top of the arch is 57 feet, the roof is * 
j almost a perfect semic rele. The dome, when completed, will likewise 
| be almost a hemisphere, 50 feet in diameter and about 25 feet high, 
| making the total beight to the ornamental lantern which wil! sarmount 
| it a little over 90 feet. 
| The greatest and most important fault of all our glass and iron strac- 
| tures bas been their deficiency in anything like ornamental details. The 
| 51 building was bald and unartistic in the extreme, and that at Man- 
| chester was infinitely worse ; so with other structures of the same class, 
| we never see anything in the way of ornament. All has been all smiths’ 
| work, and artists appear to have had nothing to do with them. From 
| this great fault the Floral Arcade bas been entirely redeemed by Mr. 
|G e’s wishing to have a beautifal stracture, and finding an architect, 
| like Mr. Edward Barry, so capable of carrying out his wishes to the 
fullest. The Bow-street entrance, which is already finished—and of 
| course that at Covent garden will be like it—is at the same time one of 
| the handsomest and one of the simplest structures of the kind which 
| have been attempted. The doorways are deeply recessed, so as entirely 
| to do away with the flat, boxy, hard appearance which the entrances to 
| such buildings have hitherto always possessed, The raised iron arches 
which give admission to the interior also aid this effect considerably, 
| white a beautifully designed cast iron cornice cr moulding, 
| across the base of the arched roof, gives a lightness and diversity to the 
whole. The radii of the arched roof seen on the outside are also orna- 
| mented, and eeem to spread out like an elaborate fan ; and the curve of 
the roof over the entrance is surmounted with a kind of corona of elabo- 
rate cast iron work, which imparts dignity and richness to the whole. 
Glass and iron buildings are, of course, light in their construction, and 
this peculiarity, with the ornamental features we have mentioned, is 
more noticeable in the Floral Arcade than in any other structure we 
bave seen. The iron columns supporting the nave roof are most grace- 
ful looking, and instead of being, as is usually the case, mere iron cylin- 
| ders, rough and unadorned as lamp-posts, they are all cast of an exceed- 
| ingly handsome pattern, with rich capitals, which are perforated in or- 
| der to ventilate the b t story beneath the market, with which the 
| columns commanicate. All round the interior at the epringing of the 
arches is an elaborate cast-iron moulding of bold and rich design, which 
is hereafter to be gilt, wheu its effect, as may be guessed, will be ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The aisles, we have stated, are nearly 13 feet wide 
and about 30 high, the theatre wall forming the side of the north aisle, 
and the wall of the Arcade that of the south. As the theatre wall is 
| pierced with recessed windows, the corresponding wall in the south side 
| will be of the same kind. The arches which carry the roof of the nave 
| are trellised, and apparently of the very lightest possible construction. 
| Yet, light as they are {a appearance, they are immensely strong in fact, 
and have all been testcd with a strain far above anything that can ever 
| come upon them, as they have nothing but themselves to support. Be- 
| tween arched ribs or “ principals,”’ as they are termed, transverse bars 
| of “ deck” iron, T- , at intervals of about six feet apart, stretoh 
along the whole length of each arcade, and are riveted to the arched 
principals in such a manver as to give to the whole roof the rigidity of 
one plece, The dome will be composed of 22 semicircular ribs, braced 
round with wrought-iron supports. The ribs are not completely semi- 
circular, bat rather form a quarter of a circle, ali resting upon an iron 
collar in the centre, which will carry the lantern. The Covent- 
entrance continues the public wa: the rome through its front by a 
roofed glass and iron wap beng eet long by 25 broad. 

The basement under the of the forms one of the most ex- 
tensive cellars. if we so term it, sxoaveted anywhere out of 
Avot. It same immense area as the building above it, and is no 
less than 26 feet high ; 10-inch cast-iron columns, 48 in number, 
the floor of the Arcade upon powerfal 
times the weight that can ever come u 
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indicates that this edition is rendered complete by a critically revised | tin Sheil, Col. Sykes, M.P., Mr. L. Carr, of the United States, Sir T. Fre- | cade is quite , formed of tiled arches between the girders, and 
text—a digest of various readings—marginal ref ! mantle, Mr. +e a post apt, Booten, ant nat, Soe. _ cage ayy t tiled ny hi a patch ny hy tensiy = ae 
endiead numbe; t " an excellent entertainment was prov’ . use! wha ex ve t 
—a commentary, &., &c. Theological teachers and students will hail fy Meurs. Eikington and Co. on will be put, bat it can never be employed more profi or oe 
sach a work. The typography, spread over 835 pages, is clearness itself} “After the cloth was drawn, the usual loyal and other toasts were given | Vealently for the west-end wine merchants, who now find it impossible to 
The volume—very neatly got up, we should add—contains the Four | from the chair, aud were duly honoured. get their customers to go dowa to the docks, than in using it as vaults 
The Chairman, in proposing “ Success to the Royal Geographical So- | for wine in bond. When the Arcade is entirely complete it will be de- 
Gospels. ciety,” coupled with it tbe health of their new ident, Earl of | corated in white and gold, a style which will admirably suit its light and 
BOOKS RECEIVED Ripon, and observed tbat the prosperity of the institation had been pro- | elegant details. Through all parts of the structure pass botwater-pipes 
— z gressive, the number of members havipg, within the last 10 years, in- | for keeping up the temperature d winter, and gas is also laid on, 0 
The New American Cyclopedia. Vol. VI. Oe Sein... Appletons. | creased from 600 to nearly 1,200. The taries of State for the For- | that the interior can be lighted up for night fétes in an instant. This 
Cosmos : a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By A. Arcade is intended simp! flower-marke: 
Von Humboldt. Translated from the German. Vol. V......... rarer | A eee ee ea de sells tee el cn | taliting eupedlalty clegtel far the pelamnrrny "tafe Jy 9 oes 
. i }. nil ‘ officials ing a tion in public service from Sapec use trade w' 
Tapakeell sucatousl Topics and, Insttations. BY«S- Son, Philips | time to time, acknowledged the valaable resalts of the society's labours. | 20W scattered all over the suburbs of London, inthe hothouses and 
Davenport Dann; a Man of our Day. By Charles Io retiring from the office of Presideat he was sure he could not transfer | "Ounds of our great florists and nurserymen. Few that are at all ao- 
SG ee epee epaieerre Philadelphia. Peterson. | the duties of that position to a more able successor than the noble lord, | (¥siuted with the statistics of toral-market, the distance to 
The Boy's Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. By M. Johnes. who would devote his talents and energies to the promotion of geograph- | Which amateurs are now obl to drive in search of plants, and 
Ilustrated by Harvey.............. + "Wiles, G5 Regent" We A ns. | ical selapes. and under whone p they might anticipate for the Ne eet betel Ge ee Oe ee their grounds so 
Beta of SS gee Ceheeee ritten by herself. aes society till more extended prosperity. s atousl Gales” tte masa ou to which this market will give 
nn My a jag coe |The Bark of Ripon acknowledged toast, and paid a high compli- | ® general centre. The market will, of course, be divided poeeg Be 
New Siar Papers; or Views and Bupariotces of lisiigions Sahjects. ity ment to the zeal and attention with which Sir R. Murchison bad watched . and all the flowers will be in a large 
Sie Bins Sh ch dhe does bib Gudebekerees céeccedoat Derby. | over the interests of the institation, until, in point of numbers, of the centre nave, with smaller one in the aisles. Seeds, cu’ tools, 
larity, aud of wealth, it had attained a tt the bead of the oie tic pogo tered, nm Resin ydude Lia) will be sold only in the 
Se societies of ingot § Ake glancing at the important additions wg Fe cwtag ng — exclusively eee il be only 
¥ >; : of Capt. I’al nt Strgelecni, and Dr. Livingstone, be reminded ght promenade in connection w opera w on) ven 
ppurdradepees 12. papain been the teentin of the value of those researches both in a political andeom- | four timesin a season. (n these occasions the Arcade will be closed 


The annual meeting of this society was held 
house, 15, Whitehall-place, the President, Sir Robert Murchison, in the 
chair. The council-room, in which the was held, was densely 
crowded, not aoe the members of the council ani their friends, but 


Shaw, by Mr. Osborne Smith, 
132 fellows bad been elected and 
one corresponding member, and 33 fellows and three honorary 
had died. The society now consisted of 1,180 fellows and 57 bonorary 

and the balance exhibited a progres- 
amounting this year to £3,450. The 
and charts, mounted, arranged, and 


lers, and scientific men for — of 
a pe works. The library has 

books and phlets ted, 
di society contain re- 


Palliser, also 

t to education, 
jon of candidates 
im geography, and bad received, as on former occasions, 
Committee of Privy Council on Education for bis ser- 


Geld Medal hed been awarded to 


and 
n com with Capt. J. 
frica ; and the Patron’s, of Vie. 
edal, to Capt. Joba Palliser for the valuable results of his 
in British North America ard the Rocky Mountains. The 
arded to Mr. J. M’Dougs! Stuart a gold watch, of 
25 guineas, with a suitable inscription, for his discovery of 
tracts of pasture land in South and Central Australia. The Presi- 
pa ae pee Pra ree Lord of the Treasury 
ings ig erected for public purposes in Barlio 
that the Government would grant the society a buildiug - 
apartments large enough for the holding of their evening meetings. Io 
ee oe Royal charter of i 
y, by virtue of which, as well as by its a ved use- 
now took rank among the leading scientific institu- 


wang | at the society's 


map rooms now contain 2,174 
easy of access to statesmen, tra 
and collection of data for 

been enriched by the addition of 
300 vol hased. The 
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mercial tof view. The discoveries made through the agency of 
the society—as for instance in Iadia and China—were of great political 
im ce, and they were entitled to expect the support of statesmen 

politicians of all parties and of all shades of opinion. 

Sir G. Back proposed the health of the Chairman, of whose untiring 
devotion to the advancement of geographical science he expressed the 
warmest admiration, and the compliment was acknowledged by Sir 
Murchison. 

The Chairman gave “ The Universities,” coupled with the name of 
Mr. Gladstone, who, in returning thanks, exp: d his satisfaction that 
the University of Oxford had dedicated a noble building exclusively to 
the interests of physical science, and bad also founded a school of modern 
history and law, in which were admitted, as the subjects of examination, 


and the ts to honours, everything which was included within the 
caisendd terpenes of the Royal 
and among 

w 


A number of other toasts was given, 
ackao ledge 
Sci Edaucation,’’ to which 


Foreign Members of the Society,” 

Dockum ; “ The Ad t of Art, 

the Marquis of Salisbury responded ; “ The Colonies of Britain,” acknow- 
ledged by the Earl of Caruarvon, as Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonial tment ; and ‘‘ The opening of China and J ” a toast 
to which, in the uaavoidable absence of the Earl of Eigia, Mr. Oliphant 
responded. 


—— 


A FLORAL ARCADE. 

When the plan of the new ners bones iCevent Garden, London,) was 

first determined on, it was always in’ to erecf adjacent to it a large 

Floral Arcade, which it was at supposed woald be completed by the 

commencement of the season, and, as the public i 

—— adjanct to the attractions of the new Opera-house. The Arcade, 
ever, is not completed yet, nor is it likely to be during this sum- 

mer ; neither is it intended to form a mere ornamental accessory 

opera, for, although on three or foar occasions each year it may be 

ased with that view, yet the object with which it bas been constructed is 
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the | culties,” or an account of the stages of invention which prod 


earlier than usual, in order that it be carefully swept and 
and we need scarcely say that, for thelr can antes thet chiet hese 
rists on such nights will put forth all that is rare and beaatifal of their 
plants and flowers. The whole Arcade wil! be lit up at dusk and thrown 
open to the opera audience for the night, On such occasions we believe 
there will be no ballet, and a sufficieat space allowed between the acts 
of the opera to enable all who choose to promenade among the flowers. 
We fear on these nighis the opera will be little attended to, and 
tenths of the audience prefer a p under circa 
usual and so attractive. All that Boccacio has written or 
painted of sylvan splendour will be far catvied in a 
opera audience on a “ state night” in such a 
banks of the loveliest flowers. In order to give on facili 
and egress on these nights, there is an entrance into the 
grand staircase, and one from entrance hall. 
trance in the north wall, about 50 feet from Bow-street, 
pit, and a fourth door above from the orchestra stalls. Thus, 
no less than four additional means of exit provided from the theatre. 
The doors leading from the grand staircase and entrance hall will, as 
soon as the arcade is finl , be left open on every opera night. A pas- 
sage formed of a short glass and iron screen shuts the Arcade from 
the Bow street entrance, where of visitors to the opera can 
beth set down and take up, and by eleven 
carriages can take up at the same time.— London Times, May 22. 
— 
METROPOLITAN BYE-WAY MEN. 
The Wagner Gang, just convicted at the Old Bailey, were social ene- 
respectable from the magnitude of their operations and the 

artistic resources developed in their attacks their natural victims, 
the banking community of this metropolis. of their 
reads more like a chapter from “ The Pursuit of Knowledge u 
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bis confederates elevated forgery to the dignity of a science, and pressed 
into its service all the fine arts that could aid in its advancement. Imi- 
tative penmanship, cagreving, die-sinking, personation of the finest act- 
ing, and little romances flowing from imaginations always fruitful, and 
composed with the most minute attention to social probabilities and to 
the unities of time and place, were all lavished upon the design of doing 
one false act in the face of the day, before the practised eye of men 
trained to examine that act, and to invest it with such a character of 
truth that it should pass unchallenged and leave no track bebiod it. It 
is a great fact in the pro of civilization. It is a strong contrast to 


insufficient ; there are no means of enlarging that fund, and 

and children of many clergymen 

benevolerce, of which the Corporation of the 

chief, and one of the best, distributors. By the means of the soc et 
continuous or occasional relief is given to impoverished clergymen, pen- 
sious are ted to their widows, and to unmarried daughters of the age 
of 45 ; children are also assisted, by being placed out as apprentices, or 
enabled to enter some profession. As one-half of the 20,000 clergymen 
in England and Wales do not receive more, on an average, than £100 





the clumsy crowbar and borse-pistol system of ruder times. To a mere 
tyro in swindling it might seem an easy thing to forge a check and re-| 
ceive the money for it ; but Wagner and bis friends knew that to do this) 
witb any certainty of success and after-impunity is. of the highest order | 
of difficulty, Ten years of meditation over a previous mise rriage bad 
taught the master forger the arduous nature of his calling. he failed, 
he failed as Cesar Borgia failed, by an unfortunate error in the objects 
upon whom he exercised his treachery and hie confidence. — 
The machinery of Wagner was after this wise : There lived an eged 
‘man bent with years and infirmities, who had passed bis long life in the 
laborious acquisition of a facility in imitativg other men’s signatures, 
The talent had not fructified in bis possession ; for we find him living in 
a miserable lodging and in a single room, always engaged in writing, 
and by no means in possession of those advantages which so absolute a| 
power over the sigoatures of all the bankers and all the money-dealers | 
of the city of London would appear likely to confer, The talent of old | 
Kerp was the raw material of Wagner's machinery, There is a sect | 
among the Chinese who make it a religious duty to search for scraps of | 
writing and to consume them by fire. Perhaps the Chinese, who invented 
everything, have had Wagners among them, and founded the sect in or- | 
der to keep down the Wagners, just as mice may be said to be the pro-| 
gators of the race of cats. But Wagner, at any rate, was industrious | 
In tbe collection of autographs. Wagner was more careful + | nope } 
the letter of bis lightest acquaintance than the Countess of Ossory was 
in laying up a note from Horace Walpole. When Mr. Fellowes, a solici- 
tor, entered into a correepondence with Robert Humpbreys as to the 
terms of a projected lease, Wagner carefully put the letter by ; and | 
when Dr. Jones wrote a note about some equally common subject Wag- 
ner remarked that “it would come in nicely by-and bye.”” These pre- 
cocious signatures and scraps of writing were taken to Kerp, and that 
industrious old man laboured at them as models until he bad acquired | 
the power of perfect imitation. The next and obvious step was to utilize | 
this power by writing a false order for the passbook of the person whose | 
signature was intended to be falsified, for the purpose of knowing for | 
what balance they might sately draw. Then came the engraving of the 
check, and, as it would not be quite safe to send the blank to Somerset- | 
house to he stamped, and as it was as well to avoid even the slight sug- | 
gestion of a suspicion which might possibly arise from the affixing of an | 
adhesive stamp, a die of the check stamp was perfected after many | 
trials, and, the instrument being filled up by Kerp, and the signature 
neatly forged, the fraudulent instrument might be supposed to be com- | 
pe A meaner mind would bave been satisfied, but not so Wagner. | 
e must suppose that eS although the master peaman, and therefore 
necessary to the work of giving the true style to the handwriting of the | 
body of the check, bad his scholars among Wagner’s friends, Why | 
should Wagner throw away any part of the booty upon this old man? 
His pupils, Bat and C ler, could copy the forgery with sufficient 
skill, and when the copies had been made Kerp’s original forgery was | 
taken back to bim with “ no effects” written upon it. Thus was the old | 
forger cheated out of all share in the produce of his original work. 
The next point, and the most dificult of all, was the realization of the 
amount, The presentation of the check is to the forger what the moment 
of projection is to the alcbymist. It often passed easily and prosperous- 
hf ; but there are operations which do not become more facile from repe- 
t 
of 
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» and it was necessary not only to provide for the honest division 
the proceeds in case of success, bat also for the escape of the agent in 
the event of fuilare. When, for instance, the confederates had just ob- 
tained £440 for a check originally forged by poor Kerp, but copied and 
presented by Chandler, it was probable that the face of the gentleman 
who arranged that transaction at the counter would be likely to dwell 
upon the memory of the cashier. It was easier to produce checks than 
to find fresh agents to cash them ; and this was the weak point in Wag- 
ner’s system. W. 
tomed ingenuity. “The agent was always provided with proof that he was 
himeelf the trusting and innocent victim of some untraceable scoundrel. 
The preparation for this purpose was highly artistical. Firet the in- 
tended agent iuserted an advertisement in a newspaper for occupation. 
To this advertisement he received an answer, wive w= tment to 
meet the intended employer at a coffeehouse, or at some suddenly taken 
lodging. The agent kept the appointment, and there was met by the 
disguised confederate who was to bear the onus of the ble discovery. 
The meeting was made as publicly as possible, and the endeavour was 
that the landlord and waiters should be able to swear distinctly to the 
identity of the agent, but should koow nothing of the disguised confede- | 
rate. Yous, if the dreaded catastrophe should happen—if the agent 

should be stopped at the Bank, his innocence was evident. He adver- 
tised for employment, a sharper answered bis advertisement, met him at 
a coffee-house, and sent him to change the check. The letters, the ad- 
vertisement, and the perfectly trae evidence of the waiters, bear out this 
tale, the agent goes scot free, and the only result of the failure is the loss | 
of the forged check. Other precautions were, of course, taken upon the 
“ Quis custodiet custodes ?’ principle. The agent was to be watched lest he 
should run off with all the money ; and, as it was better that he should 
be watched by persons whom he could not identify, he was placed at the 
corner of a street while those who were to watch him passed among the 

crowd and made themselves acquainted with his features. 

This is the Wagner system as it has just been developed during three 
days of investigation at the Central Criminal Court. Its theory was 
perfect, but it slightly failed in practice. The forgeries ought to be as 
much above suspicion as Cesar’s wife ; but the ingenious deception put 
upon Old Kerp had probably rendered the imitations less perfect than 
those his cunning band had prepared. The theory requires that the 
confederate who acts the swindler at the coffee-house should be untrace- 
able ; but Wagner played the part himself, and was traced ; and, lastly, the 
working of all machinery requires coberency of action and proper test of 
suntestole ; but Wagner was entrapped by a journeyman baker, whom he 
had tempted and trusted without sufficient test, and he was denounced by 
an pli This ingenious man had been working in full security of 
— utter darkness, when be was all the time living and moving un- 
der bali’s eye of a detective policeman. Wagoner and Bateman, the 
two principal authors of this great assault upon all commercial confi- 
dence, are now sentenced to > servitude for life. May we promise 
the hant bank London that the career of these criminals 
is closed? It is very difficult to say what the event may be. Both these 
men where once before convicted of crimes as grave as those for which 
they are now under sentence ; and if their punishment had been carried 
out the losses they have now occa:ioned would not have occurred The 
were, however, both let out. The usual story was told upon the trial. 
They received tickets of leave, and, armed with the recommendation of 
the cha of the gaol and Colonel Jebb, the Prison Inspector, the 
were, @ comparatively short imprisonment, let loose again to souk 
their prey. Ifsome system had been adopted whereby credulous chap- 
Jains tender-hearted Prison Inspectors were made responsible for the 
damage suffered by i ¢ men at the hands of the rufflans they un- 
leash, we shou'd not now have to tell the fate of William Wagner, or to 
condole with the bankers upon the free exercise of his pernicious inge- 
nuity.—London Times 18. 
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Tue Sons or tax Cisroy.—The 205th anniversary of the C ra- 
tion of the Sons of the Clergy was celetirated on the 18th of May in the 
usual manver by a service in St. Paul's, and a dinner in the bail of the 
Merebant Tailors’ —anuaae. Both observances are traditional, or, 
rather, historical, and in points of form the lapse of two centuries has 

no change of importance. The same ecclesiastical dignitaries at- 

tend the service, the same civie officers, Mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, 
are preseut in the same state ; it is still an honour to be selected as the 
ay neg of the day, and the same city company gives the use of its hall 
‘or the banquet, during which the subscriptioas for the year (and the 
day) are anaounced. The routine has been nearly the same for gene- 
rations, and io a}l its main features, the fifth anniversary of the charity 
did not, so far as the minutes of the occasion would show, vary much 
from those of the 205th. Nor, ancient as the society is, are its objects 
likely to fail in the futare ; though its funds have greatly increased since 
be a of the charity in = “evil days’ on which the Charch 
h, t lai ts on its ces have in- 

creased aod even in greater proportion. It a that what 
Beep anmixed buoellt, the increased number of hes, and the 





er addressed himself to this difficulty with his accus- | 4 


a-year, the large proportion of the number who have not private means | 


| must always live on the verge of poverty, while the death of the father 


must plange the family into its gulf, from which, in too many a, there 
is no rescue, except by means of this society. Sach are some of the 
claims the charity urges for public support.—London paper. | 


Tue Tome or a Cetic Curerrais.—A very interesting discovery has 
been recently made at the very gates of Paris—viz., the tomb of a Celtic 
chieftain, interred more than 25 centuries ago, with the remains of his 
wife, bis horse, and bis armour, in the peninsula of St. Maur-les- F osses. 
The spot is now called La Varenne-Saint-Hilaire, and other discoveries 
lately made there seem to reveal the existence of a Celtic city of some 
importance in former times. This tomb, placed at a depth of barely 30 
centimetres below the surface of the vegetable soil, which extends to a 
depth of more than a metre in this place, consist of two very distinct | 
portions, the cromlech or consecrated enclosure, and the tumalus or | 
tomb, placed in the interior, and enclosing the two human bodies and | 
that of the horse. Near this part the t 1 losed two skeletons, 
in @ very tolerable state of preservation, lying on their faces, the heads 
being slightly turned towards the south-east. That on the left side, the | 
body of a warrior, was placed in a very regular position, the head rest- 
ing between the two hands; the jaws were furnished with nearly all the 
teeth, 25, of a beautiful whiteness, with the enamel preserved. Near to 
him was found an arrow-head of bone, also a lance formed of deer’s horn ; 
part of a handle in oak, or fragment of a shaft, which by age had lost 
all weight, and had the appearance of cork. At the left of the interior 
of the cromlech, on several stones, placed no doubt for the purpose, 
were found the other arms of the chieftain, comprising a hatchet, or to- 
mabawk, of polished flint, with a circular sharp edge, and a hole through 
it for a bandle ; an arrow or javelin head ; a broken knife, which, all of 
white flint, had lost their transpareucy owing to the effects of violent 
heat. Some fragments of pottery were also discovered half burnt, and 
presenting all the characteristics of the earthenware of the same period 
which bas been found in many other places. At the right of the warrior, 
and in contrast, lay the skeleton of his wife, in very much the same po- 
sition, but still with some slight difference as to posture. Younger than 
the former, she must have been consigned to the tomb after a violent 
death. This curious monument bas been presented by M. Legay, the 
architect who discovered it and made the excavations, to the Minister of 
State, to be placed in the Museum des Thermes in the Hotel Cluny.— 
The Builder. _ 

Traine 4 Satwon.—In Conway's “ Letters from the Highlands,” there | 
isa 7 indicated by which a salmon may be himself worn out, while 
his tired captor is snugly in bed, which is novel and noticeable :— 

“T lately heard the confessions of a shepherd, within whose shieling I 
had accidentally discovered, carefully concealed beneath the heather 
thatch, a home-made but serviceable salmon-rod. He owned he had a 
great fondness for the sport, having been born and grown up in those 
balycon days when every poor man was free to feed wife and bairns on 
the salmon from the stream that bowled by his door; and he still had, 
he admitted, an occasional harmless cast, which I, for my part, could 
not grudge him. The fiercest struggle with a fish he ‘ minded,’ was one 
which continued through a whole night. Having in the evening hooked | 
a very large salmon, and his line being short, he was forced ‘ to bow to 
the blast,’ as he expressed himself, in the hopes that he might eventually 
weary the creature out. At first he had fairly to fling his rod into the 
water, which the fish, rushing up the stream, dragged after it. He then 
by wading recovered his rod, and for a time offered a slight resistance, 
when on a sudden rush he had again to relinquish hishold. In this way 
the fight went on, by fits and starts. And at length, after repeatedly 
wading the river to follow bis rod, and renew the resistance, he resolved 
seeing that the hook was so securely 

sh to weary itself, which he accordingly did. Retarning next morn- 
ing, he was at first disappointed in finding no trace of either rod or fish, 
but presently he discovered the former some hundred yards further up 
the stream ; and on grasping it, fuand the salmon still attached to it, 
and considerably humbled by the night of anxiety and restlessness. The 
stream, being a rapid one, had always kept the rod alive, and the fish 
Urerefere ill at ease, ad = few ig brougnt 
‘and a bonnier fish I ne’er saw,’ said Andrew, ‘ and mony a day the gude 
wife and the wee anes dined on him.’ ” 











Interestive Discovertes ‘In Tue East.—The Berlin c 
the N. Y. Tribune states that Professor Tischendorf of a, is now in 
Cairo, at the expense of the Russian Government, searching for manu- 
scripts and other valuable relics of ancient literature. A letter from 


him, addressed to the Saxon Minister of Public Instruction, dated March | 


15, has just appeared in a Leipsic paper, announcing some im 
coveries, The principal prize is a manuscript of the Bible, from the 
fourth quutary—-tbes to, as old as the famous Vatican MS. which has re- 
cently made so much noise. This, unless Tischendorf is mistaken in its 
value, will partly deprive the one in Rome of the honour in which it has 
hitherto been held as the o'dest and most precious. 

The newly-found volume consists of 345 parchment leaves, as large as 
can be made at the rate of two to a gazelle skin, and contains most of 
the Prophets, the Psalter, the book of Job, Jesus son of Sirach, Wisdom 
of Solomon, and others of the Old Testament Apocryphal books; but 
the most important fact is that it contains the New Testament entire. 

Beside this, the Professor has found an undoubtedly authentic and 
complete MS, of the Epistle of Barnabas, and a similar one “ von dem 
Hirten des Hermes,” both belonging to the eecond century, and originally 
ranking with the other books of the New Testament in the estimation of 
the early Christians. Tischendorf hopes to be allowed to publish these 
three manuscripts immediately.” 

M. Mariette, a well known French archeologist, aleo writes from 
Cairo, in the Constitutionnel, that be has found, at a after long and 
difficult researches, the tomb, still intact, of Pharaoh The kin 
is lying in a coffin, completely covered with gold leaf, ornamented wit 
large wings paiuted on it. Tairey jewels of great value were found in 
the same coffin by the side of the king, as was also a hatchet of gold or- 
namented with figures in lapis lazule. 

Some years ago M. Mariette bad a similar piece of good fortane, in find- 
ing in the tomb of Apis the jewels which now form the principal orna- 
ment of the —_— Museum of the Louvre. The jewels of Amosis are 
still more valuable, from their number and quality. This discovery of 
a royal tomb intact is the most important one that M. Mariette has yet 
made in Egypt. 


portant dis- 


MaLevoLent Beqursts.—How often the cringing, tale-bearing y, 
who has borne the ill-humoars of a rich sour old maid for thirty years, 
in the hope of a legacy, is cut off with nineteen guineas for a mourning 
ring! You would say perhaps, “ Serve her right.” I differ from you. 
It any one likes to be toadied, he ought in honesty to Pay for it. He 
knows quite well he would never have got it save for the hope of pay- 
ment ; and you bave no more right to swindle some poor creatare out of 
years of cringing and flattering than out of pounds of money. A very 
odd case of petty malice ia will-making was that of a man who, not hav- 
ing @ penny in this world, leit a will in which be bequeathed to his 
friends and acquaintances large estates in various parts of Eagland, mo- 
ney in the funds, rings, jewels, and plate. His inducement was the pros- 
pect of the delight of his friends at first learning about the rich posses- 
sions which were to be theirs, and then the bitter disappointment at find- 
ing how they had been hoaxed. Such deceptions and hoaxes are very 
eruel. Who does aot feel for poor Moore and bis wife, receiving a law- 
yer’s letter just at a seqgon of special embarrassment, to say that some 

i admirer of the poet bad left him five hundred pounds, and, 
after being beoyed up with hope for a few days, fiading that some ma- 
licious raseal bad been playing upon them !— Fraser's Maguzine. 


Irattan Grnis.—The idea of a girl in Italy is indissélubly connected 
with that of a being devoid of all moral sense, infallibly preferring wrong 
to right, and who can only be kept from barm and evil by the most in- 
cessant watcbfulness, A mother’s whole paternal duties towards her 
daughter seems considered in Italy to be comprehended in the one act of 
vigi “ My daughter bas never been, since she was nine years old, 
for more than tweoty minutes at a time out of my sight,” said an Italian 
countess, boastiully ; and by this declaration she to think thet 
she merited to take ravk in the world’s esteem with the mother of the 
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a by her nearest kindred. To be seen 

few yards her father’s door, would entail upon her 
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ine she writes, and every line she receives, are subjected to r 

Tuscany. 


© Too Mucn ror nis Wurstte.”—An individaal of the name of J. 
ser, from Zungar (Baile Campagne), having, on the 13th of March last, 
taken a ticket for the railway from Liestal to Bale, was comfortably 
seated in the train. Sv anxious was he for its departure from the platform, 
that he resolved to start the engine. Among sundry other accom 
ments that our friend possessed, one was that of imitating the guard’s 
whistle, which he did so successfully that the engine-driver started off 
with the train, while hundreds of passengers of all classes were in the 
act of getting into the carriages. The disorder that ensued may be im- 
agined, and if nobody was killed it is not Mr. Buser’s fault. Providen- 
tially no person was injured. It was but the affair of the flash of a bull’s 
eye p to arrest Mr. Buser, to take him before a magistrate, and to 
send him to prison for four weeks ; and on being set at liberty to make 
him pay 50 francs fine, and ail costs of court. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 545. By E. Qviwey, of New York. 


BLACK. 











White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


Not having received from any of our correspondents a Solution of the beau 
tifal and scientific Problem of E. B. Cook, in our last issue, we withhold his So- 
lution till next week. 


Tue “ Cuarceston Covatsr” Prose TovRNAMENT.—We invite the atten- 
tion of compeers throughout the United States and elsewhere to the following 
» Pre tbe best t (three in number) of th problems, 

First Prize.—For se ree in number ree move 

i Chess Men and a Board—to be of the fall value of 
dollars.— Second Prize. For the best set (three in number) of four move 
lems, a set of Ivory Chess Men and a Board—to be of the full value of fi 

— Third Prize. For the best set (three in number) of two move 
a set of Ivory Chess Men and a Board—to be of the full value of thirty dollars. — 
Fourth Prize —For the best one of all the competing problems, we offer a Gold 
Medal, of the full value of twenty-five dollars, to bear a suitable inscription. 
ns.—Each — — 
tions on proper di , headed by a mot 
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another. 


In the Match between Mr. Morphy and Mr. James Thompson—the former 
grins the odds of the Knight—the score stands : Morphy 4 ; Thompson 3; 
raw b 


1. The first winner of five games will be the victor. 
This well contested GAME between 
mer" 


Mr. Morphy 
's receat may 
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Tue Amoor Country.—The following inte account of Nicolaef- 
sky, Amoor River, is published in the Providence Journal. “This is the 
principal Russian military station on the Pacific, and having been chosen 
as a port of refuge during the late war, it has since become the seat of 
government for Eastern Siberia—aleo the naval station. It is 
situated on the Amoor, twenty miles from its mouth, i by dense 
forests which extend as far as the eye can reach. It contains some two 
pevees apn a my soldiers and sailors. a ait rath 
ave a ine to repair and build engines in, and it is 
fying that it is all of American maaufacture, and under the superintead- 
ence of American mechanics. We bave now in port several fine 
mens of naval architecture, built for this Government in the 
States. There are quite a number of foreign ts 
profitable business. Among the number are three 
of which has recently built a steamer for river nav: 
be heard, far into the iaterior ef Siberia ad 
pet dig: Tartary, the whistle of an Ai 
princi ie at present is in furs, ia 
visions and manufactures. pg” 
“ This is not destined to become the great 
Amoor, as the river’s mouth is very shall 
already projected rome three hundred miles above 
miles from the Gulf of Tartary, and will be ted by 
is already surveyed, with a good barbour ninth months ia 
Without doubt this will be the centre of all trade. As 
tends far ia the interior of Siberia, it passes many large cities, 
trade must increase rapidly and eventually become for 
can be purebased and sent to the interior of Siberia 
at a less cost than they can from Moscow or St. Petersburg 
Rassian Government have taken possession of vast of 
the south of the Amoor, and have discovered oa 
San, engneiean dasooms, Re coaagh south to be free from 
ear. is the desideratum for which they have long 
Rersiand this will be the great naval depot of the Pacific. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following is » complete lst of the Mermals” end” Com: 


Bef onmeens, 


*Major Stuart 
Bedfordshire ...... . olonel Ce 





Denbighshire” baoosa . Sir W WW yuue 
Colonel Biddulph 
Darby cee ee eceseses Mr 
Derbyshire, N Hon C Cavendish 
P Thornhill 
Derbyshire, S Mr. T W Evans 
*Mr W Mundy 
Devonport ........ Perry 
rJ Wilson 
Devonshire, N.....MrJ W 
C R Trefusis 
Devonshire, 8... .. Mr Palk 
Mr Kekewich 
Devizes... .. - 
Mr Griffiths 
Dorchester... ...... Mr R 6 Sheridan 
MrCN Start 
Dorsetshire... ..... Hon W H Portman 
nee ee 
rt Ker Seymer 
ee ee “Sir H Lee 
‘Mr Nicholl 
Droitwich. .........Sir J Pakington 
Dadey............ Mr H B Sheridan 
Darham, City... ot 
r owbra: 
Durham, N.. . toot * v Tempest 
RD Shafto 
Durham, 8........ MrH 
Bae, Bee. snc. snc 
Basex, 8.......... 
Evesham ......... 
Exeter 
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Grantham ........ Hon F Tollemache 
Mr W E Welby 
Greenwich... A 
"Mr W Angerstein 
Grimsby, Great Ww y 
‘ Mr. Bovill 
Mr J H Onslow 
Halifax. . Sir C Wood 
*Mr J Stansfeld 
Harwich ~-.... Captain Jervis 
*Hon W 
Hastings ...........Mr F North 
. Lord H Vane 
Hampshire, N...... Mr G Sclater-Booth 
Hampshire, S. Sir J Je . 
uaprtedve...407 Rai 
ve west... ty i 
Helston. . ...*Mr =: 
Hereford, ‘City. head Colonel Clifford 
Mr G Clive 
Herefordshire ... . . 7 Lf Graham 
Mr ing King 
Mr Mildmay 
Hertford. ......... Hon W F Cowper 
Sir W Farquhar 
Hertfordshire.......Sir E B Lytton 
*Mr A Smith 
r Paller 
Honiton........... Mr Joseph Locke 
*Mr A B Cochrane 
tae Mr8 Fi id 
Huddersfield... .... *MrEA 
” eee Mr J Clay 
° Mr J Hoare 
Huntingdon........ General Peel 
Mr Tf Baring 
Huntingdonshire ..Lord R Mon 
Hythe..... 
Ipswich. . 
Kent, E 
Keat, W 
Kenda! ’ 
Kidderminster ....Mr Bristow 
King’s Lynn ...... Lord Stanle: 
Mr J H Gurne 
Knaresborough....Mr B T W: 
MrT Collins 
Lambeth.......... Mr W Williams 
Mr W Roupeil 
Lancaster... ..... Mr Gregson 
Mr Garnett . 
Lancashire, N pane Patten , 
arquis of Hartington .. 
Lancashire, 8 *Hon A Egerton 
“Mr W 
Launceston ....... “Mr Halibarton 
bas3q.63 6% “Mr E Baines 
Mr Beecroft 
Leicester ......... Mr gs 
*Dr Noble 
Leicestershisre, N.Lord J Manners 
r 
Leicestershire, 8 ..Lord Curzon 
Mr C W Packe 
Leominster ....... MrG y 
Hon C B Hanbury 
Lewes Mr H Fitzroy 
Mr H Brand 
Lichfield. ......... Lord A Paget 
*Captain Anson 
Liacoln..........+ Major Sibthorp 
Mr Heneage 
Liocolashire, N ...Sir M Cholmeley 
Mr 3 B Stanhope 
Line sinshire, 8... .Gir J Teullape 
Mr ; H Pack 
Liskeard.......... Mr Giey 
Liverpool ......... MrJ C Ewart 


_ T , Horsfall 


London, City...... J Russell 
Baron L De Rothschild . 
Sir J Dake 
Mr R W Crawford 
Ladiow .......... Colonel Herbert 
‘ Regie = .—. 
me Hegiw....... r inne 
iveslagton coosned Mr W A Mackionon 
Sir J Carnac 
Macclesfield... .... Mr E C Egerton 
Mr Bree’! 
Maidstone ........ “Mr W Lee 
*Mr C Buxton 
eee Mr T S Western 
*Mr Peacock 
Malmesbury . .*Lord Andover 
Malton ........... = U W Pitewilliam 
r 
Manchester ....... MrT Buzley 
j Mr J A Turner 
| Marlborough ...... Lord E Bruce 
| Mr H Barin 
Marlow, Great ....Colonel Willams 
Culonel Koox 
Maryleboue ....... Sir B Hail 
Mr E James 
Merionethshire ....Mr W E Wynne 
Me thyr Tydvil....Mr H A Brace 
Middlesex ........MrG B: 
MrRH 
Midbarst ......... *Mr W T Micford 





Monmouth District.Mr C Bailey 


Mouwmouthshire ...MrO Morgan 
Colonel Bomerset 
Montgomeryshire. .Mr H W Wynne 


Moutgomery Dist. .Mr D Pagh 
Morpeth 
Newark 


Norfolk, E 
Norfolk, W 
Northallerton 
Nortuampton 
N bamptonshire, N. Lord 
N’hamptonshire, S.Uslouel Carts Cart wright 
wi 
Mr R Knightley 
N’bumberlaad, N.. Lord Lovaine 
*Sir M Ridle 
Northamberland,8.Mr H G Liddell 
Mr W B Beaumont 
Norwich.......... 
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Plymouth......... *Lord Valletort 
| Mr Collier 
| Pontefract ....... Mr M Milnes 
| we 0 
} caartea «ahd = . bf need 
| r ymour 
| Portsmouth ....... Sir F Bariog 
Sir J Elphinstone 
Preston.........-. Mr C P Grenfell 
Mr R A Cross 








Mi edems a estar Su W G Heyter 

Mr J 
Wenlock. ......... Colonel Forester 
Ww Se lope M Lopes 

estbury.......... r 
Westmureland Hou H Lowther 
of Bective 

Westminster ...... Sir De L 

Sir J e 
Weymouth ........ *Lord Grey de Wilton 
me pe A K kes 

toe er eeeee Cc 
Wastedavea pager ect te ipa 
apa ee. » Lindsa 

Mr tf Woods 7 
Wight, Isle of..... ue C C Clifford 
Wilton ....... «+. Autrobus 
Wiltshire, N...... — 8 Este urt 

Me W Long 
Wiltshire, &....... Mrs —. 
Wiache-ter ....... . 

Mr J B Carter 
Windsor.......... Mc W Vaosittart 

*Mr G W Hope 
Wolverhampton .. .Sir R Sethell 

Mr C Villi 
Woodstock........ Lord A Caurebill 
Worcester . -. Mr O 

Mr W tt 





- 5 Walsh 
r Kea‘ 
Mr a 
Hon — 
a Fol S 
Richmond ........ se 
ue u Wyvill 
Ripon ..........+.- Mr J Greenwood 
Mr J A Warre 
Rochdale ......... *Mr R Cobden 
Rochester. ........ Mr P W Martin 
Mr Serjeant Kinglake 
Rutlandshire ..... . on G Noel 
Hon G Heathcote > 
eee Mr W A Mackinnon, sen 
Salford ..-Mr Masse 
Salisbury ......... General Buckley 
Mr M Marsh 
Sandwich. .......- Lord C + 
borough Mi - WF 
Scarborough ...... on ¥ | ee 
Sir J V Johnston 
Shaftesbury. ...... Mr GG Glyn 
Sheffield. . ........ Mr J A Roebuck 
Mr G Hadfield 
Shoreham ........ Sir C Barrell 
*Mr 8 Cave 
Shrewsbury. ...... Mr Slaney 
Shropshire, N Ho rR hill 
Ss ire, N. ....Hon RC Hi « 
- eel Mr ——— Gore 
ropsbire, ce ewport 
Hon R W Clive 
Somersetshire, E..Sir W Miles 
Mr W F Knatchball 
Somersetshire, W..Mr C A Moody 
*Sir A A Hood 
Southampton ..... Mr B M Wilcox 
*Mr Digby Seymour 
South Shields. .... Mr logham 
wark........ Sir C Napier 
Mr John Locke 
Oe IED wee. 2.0008 Mr H Poall 
laa Mr J A Wise 
*Mr Salt 
Staffordshire, N...MrC B Adderley 
Lord 
Staffordshire,S....Mr H W Foley 
Mr. W O Poster 
Stamford ......... R Cecil 
ur r ; Kersha 
Stockport. ........ rA w 
teapot ier Gopsand 
Stol rent. .Mr 
22 MrJL 
Berens... .. 20008 od Horsman 
r 
Saffolk, E. Sir F Kelly 
Saffolk, W........ Lord Jermyn 
*Major A 
Sanderland -...... Mr Fenwick 
Sarrey, E. Mr Locke King” 
§ , Pon r 
“ Mr A 
Sarrey W. .......+ Mr H Drummond 
t Briscoe 
Sussex, E....:.... Lord Pevensey 
Me GC Dedeow 
Sussex, W ........ Ear! of March 
Mr W. 
Swansea. ......... Mr L L Dillwyn 
Tamworth ........ r 
Lord 
Taunton .......... Mr Labouchere 
Mr A Mills 
Tavistock. ........ Sir John 8 Trelawney 
MraG 
Tewkesbury. ...... Hon F L 
MrJ 
Thetford.......... Lord Easton 
Thirsk Sir WP 
Tiverton. ......... Lord ee 
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Cavan, County .... 


Clare, County..... 


Cork, County... .. 
Denegal, ay. 5 


Dowa, County.. 


Downpatrick... .. . Mr D8 Ker 
-..MeM 








Drogheda .. ..Mc M’Cann 
Dublin, City. be ool Sir E Grogan 
Mc Vance 
Dublin, County....Mr J H Hamilton 
lonel Tayler 
Dablin Universit..Mr Whi 
r Lefroy 
Dundalk .......... Mr Bowyer 
Dangaonon . ..Hon W 8 Knox 
Dungarvan Mr J F Maguire 
Ennis .. Mr J D Firagerald 
Euniskille 
Fermanagh, C Mr E M Archdal! 
Hon H A Cole 
Galway ...........Lord Dunkellia 
Mr J O Lever 
Galway, County.. Sir T Barke 


Kerry, County... . 
Kildare, County. . 


Kilkenny ........ 
Kilkenny, County. 


King’s County... 


Kinsale .. ‘ 
Leitrim, © ‘ounty.. 


Limerick . 


Mr W HGregoryg 


MrW BF Cogan 

r 

Ba Bw hacen 
M Sallivan 

Hon L Ager Billa 

Mr J Greene 


MePO Bren 


..°Mr Arnott 
J 


Lomdoodet, 
Cc gford. Count 


in eee 


fait Dew Da 
foe B Heyaate 





Cc 
Mr H T Corry 
Waterford ........Mr 
Mr Blake 
Waterford, Co.....Mr J Esmonde 
Hon W C Tatbot 
Westmeath, Co... .Sir RG A Levinge 
“Mr P Urquhart 
Wenterd, .. 556608 *Mr Redmond 
Wexford, Co...... = P M’Mabon 
r 
Wicklow, Oo...... Lord 
MrWF 
Youghal .......... Mr 
SCOTMAND. 
Aberdeen......... — 
Aceueainn Mr A 5 Fiala: 
Ayr Burghs....... Mr EH Cranford 
Ayrshire.......... Lord J Stuart 
ire.. ......Mr DuffGordon 
Berwickshire ..... *Mr Robertson 
Bateshire .........Mr D Mure 
haqametne « Sir J Ogilvy 
Caithness-sbire.... Mr 
«....*Mr WP Adam 
Dambartonshire...*Mc P B Smollett 
Dumfries ......... Mr Ewart 
Damfriessbire .....Mr H Johnstone 
Edinburgh ........Mr Moncreiff 
Mr A Black 
a a 
gin Burghs..... ir 
Falkirk Dargis... *Med Merry 
. *Mr 
Fifeshire — Senate *Mr Wemyss 
Fortarshire Lord Dancan 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 


FURNITURE, &c. aT 





sBCcCURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 








DIRE TORS. 
Josurn Walken, Ricuaey P. Bacer, Wa. Dewwistoun, Gronce H. Beven, 
Joux Havser, 8. T. Vatewrive, Epx’p. W. Contes, Eowarp Caouweis, 
Rosert L. Cass, Jous R. Wun, We. Brepsatt, Jr, Grones B. Garwwett, 
Wh. H. Hosser, Roser. L. Mornay, Sarre La nce, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Bow.nrp Wiuterts, Ww. Auten Burien, Jos Lawnevce, Awraony P. Paarcta. 
Joun D. Warner, L. B. Wruas, Samu. C. Paxsox, Samvet D. Bascock, 


Joun ALLEN, 
Wut F. Mort, 
Epwarp Woop, 


D. Crowe, 
E. J. Donne, 


Bowaxp Mererrr, 
Hawer Barrow, 
EBowsap Haicnt, 


JowaTHan ODELL, 
Rosext Bows. 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION a" een TO 78 FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
ERED BY T 
SUN MUTUAL 'INSURAN CE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 
2 Risks taken at the lowest rates 
The Profits divided anoually among the insured 
The Compan p basing its large Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to ‘the division of ts. No obligation t« HF 


£ setual Premium ; hence no — ity can attach to the Policy- 
rs. 





A DIVIDEND of 25 pe: ay to the Policy holders has just been declared, out of 








the its of the last year, and $120, added to the Capital 
T ao ae 
Moses H. Gaweren, Peren Porrren was. H. Marsnatt, Eowr Bartierr, 
Sraacue Scavre. Livuves > A. Cort, fuss Porvert 
Ourver Siate, Jr, Louns Lor osern Fou.ne, Jr 





Georee G. Hossox, 
Wrst Macy, ANTHONY “t Nemsox, U 


xe Mis. ALFRED Seton, 
. Wiera’r. Geay, Wa, H. Newsy, 
v. L. Mirowns, J. 8. Omatrvia, 


Simon de Virser, 


Jacon R. Nevius, 
Jos, Gamtzanp, Jr., 
P. Strachan, 

Avex. M. Laweeunce, 
Joun A. Isrts, 


A. B. NRILSON, President. 
ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 


* 
CHARLES STRECKER, 
Sauce. M. Fox, 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary 
New York, November 1, 1858. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


CAPITAL... 





- $200,000, 





This Company Insure, agaiost Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &. 
On the most favourable terms. Al! losses wil! be immediately adjusted and promptly paid 






Directors. 
eepenice R. Lex, Dewtow Pearsats, Atraep Moore, 
woe. Wrets, Cuartes J. Doves, Bexsamin W. Frovp, 
L 1TH, Avonzo A. ALvorp, 


Jous R. Paxton, D. Hexweser, 


Gro 4 “i OsDORNE, Simron em M.D. 
R80! “aM Weer Jons Ssorw 
Deveav, iewny. Gases, Corseiuvs B. "hrarees, 
anny J. Bowen, Anpare Froment, James Humes. 


Josera H. Govwm, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Serdary WEEkeS, Vino 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company 


_ ESTABLISHED 1820, 
APITAL (WITH ACOUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR OROS* 
Premi y remain on loan. Losses Prompt: . Cab 








ang Se Spent Half 
Gornia, matvelin, end epecial tabs Ne 
Odice=68 Wall Stree, KNEVITT. Acroary 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital $300,000, 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other ay companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 
y, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
t with the security of the insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Jossra B. Vanrcu, Manto Bares, Jr., Gitseer 8. Beecxmay, 
Laowarp Arriesy, Dupiey B. FvLuer, Joun C. Henpexson, 


Pasp’« H. Wo.corr, Cuances L. Voss, Lorgatn FReeman, 
Witwiam K. Sraone, Warnen Deano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Mosxs TaY.or, evny V. Burien, Warsow E. Cass, 
James O. SueLpon, osera B. Vanncem, Jr., Cuarues E. Arrcesy, 
Dawiet Part Jas. Lon. Guana, Jr., Saut. D. Braprorp, Jr., 


SH, 
Gustavus A. Conover, bon R. Mclivarye, 


DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec'y. 


atred of the assured beyond the payment | 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SEW YORK. 
@FFICE, No. 94 BROADWAY. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF bay rh MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Qs ‘company of New York, for the Quarter ending 3h I, 1850: 





Assets, 5 1BS9, per Report. ........ccceeceeeceeneeeeeees $5,188,933 42 
{ices paid for Taxes for 1851 Pana WEBB. 0.0. ccrcccccccercersecesocseees os 37,431 69 
$5,151,501 75 


Receipts During the —., 












ad Sa Rigel 38 __ 207,806 1 
$5,019,007 O07 66 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death and aontens ps eneteerceseses $111,015 00 
Paid for Jed Pol licies..... 13 792 
Paid for Annuities........... 3,196 94 
Paid for Commissions .. 11,090 59 


Paid for Taxes. Medical Examination 


tage, Law cw Salaries, Printing and Stationery, 











Rent, Fuel, Be., 80.0... 00. ccceeeessseeesereneneeneeens 16,320 90-——155, 415 77 
Cash Assets lat May, IBG0.....00ee cece se cee eeeenee .. $6,263,501 89 
Which are invested as QGewse 
Cash on band and | n Ban! $185,149 s ° 
Amount invested in 14 and Mor gages. . 6,062,315 
Amount due from Agenis......--- +--+ 16,126 ns, 263,591 89 
Amount as above... © esses $5,263 501 89 
Add interest accrued and not due....... 140 090 00 
D erred premiums, (es'imate) des 125,000 
ue from Agus | for poeeene, (in course of trane- 
MAOBIOD) «oo cee cece ener ee eeeeeeeeenreenenerereeeeneees 2.000 00 
wu 548,591 89 
Claims an $5: 
Number pe in _ Sist Jemeasy, | a “ 
| lasued during the Quarter.........-..cceeecccecccneereees 
| 
Deduct for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead.......... V1 


Policies in foree Ist May, 1859. cece 
Of; which 10,527 are for the whole life 
‘Qh are Endowment Policies. 
- 473 Term Policies. 


Net increa-e for the Quarter in Poll 
Viz. : in Life Pelic'es 
adowment Policies. 








Decréase in Term Policies... ......--.c00. cecceee ee eereceeseeeneee 





Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of increase. 
I have carefully examined the above statement and believe the same to be correct. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Board of Trustees: 
Freperick &. ern 


Joun P. 
Naruaniet Harpes, Joun M. Stuart, 
Sauvet E. Srrovis, Samunt M. Conwets, 
W. Surru Brows, 
Lycurevs Evesrton, 
Hanus Biaxe, 
Davip Hoapier, 
. Dover, 
Avex. W. Braprorp, 


ORTON, 
Mnsaep Fu.eors, 
Wratam V. Brapy, 
Wx. K. Strona, 
a S. WINSTON, President. 
Secretary, ISAAC Apes ve. ctnary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
Med jeat Examiner, MINTURN POST, M. D. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 
AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Hewer A. Surrus, 
Grorce 8. Cos, 





ASSETS, $880, 


aqTs Company® CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the y: ay FX 
terest on the outuanding the 


MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 

Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREET, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. ~ 
JOHN MEEKS, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 


Invites the attention of Puruiteze bayere too lesge end ctagans exssotasant of Celtaat 
itare, suitad 


Parlours, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c., 
made from selected and wats wood, fe the latest and a at 


The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
SUPERIOR FURNITURE 





will be fully sustained. 





FURNITURE. 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
at 


E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Broadway, (up Grand Bixee York, (between Broome and 


The longer aanevt ment of ne t styles, ~~: "the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, DIN 
ING BOOM and CH OER of “ROSE OOD, WALNUT, OAK and MAHOGANY, in the 
“ParoRs 1 article warranted. 


CKS LOWER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 


] assortment of every 4: ion of Furni Lee always on hand, or made to order, 

vxpER Lg Penson at AU 'sUPemintes Dawe 

vapared 10 execute orders, ™ i, NEW ont and ELEGANT DESIGNS, for 

ORNAMENTAL wou MANTE LS, and FIR ECES, with Le FRAMES, and 

“~ = ork connected with such styles of FU RNISHING, —DESIGNS of which can be 
3 


as above. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, 
HE SUBSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HS CONTINUES 


TO 
execute all orders for the Farnishin Vecorating of H: uding all the 
con) therewith, viz: Plaio —~t— an * Cabinet Work 

Mirror and Picture Frames, Carving, Gilding, Paper hangings, 
ers, © oO corami ssi: 


al 





on. 
im the best manner and at the lowes 


"GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and’329 Fourth Avenue. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


R™yA L TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOv _ Re ety STEWART'S, WHERE 
we invite all who bave never see: article to look at them. We won't ask you 


uch an 
to ry bat shall be p to serve you. if you like them. are perfectly clean, sweet 
verlasting. Dew’ t forget to look at thent. You can also see at os the onene same place 


Colton’s Patout Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
That take up jour bedding withoat trouble. 
REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 








HOWE'’S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

* Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. YF. EVANGELIST, 

“It needs only to be seen to be a "—N. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally used.”—v. ¥. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
pw Ronks foremost among modern irventions.”-- WASHINGTON INTEL- 

“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”"—ANICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“It is precisely the article wanted. °—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

The. ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United States and Canadas, « = di 


rect from the Co. Retail price, from §5 to according 
to width. For circulars and a ye aldress. 4 ae 


GRAY. Sec. a ay — 





Fi iT Ua ery GP Cent \ 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 











— 
io FINANCIAL. 
RICHARD BELL, 
J. RAE. BANE SOE MONTREAL, 
Orue® FOR SALE, Res ON THE mi Bante oF i. AND ON THE 
one oF eemiregl ons Oe EAST Warse, and Data, payable in Canada pur- 





THOMAS DIZON, 
BANKER, 


REMOVED to 49 WILLIAM STREET, near PINE. 
STERLING BILLS ON SALE. 


JOHN MUNROE &@ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GRANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 








FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, gemare 
GREAT ITAIN, wae SWITZERLAND, R ti 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITALY, sw o 
, om 
A BEYROUT CONSTANTINOPL CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &ec., £e. ™ 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
. WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
B. ¥, @ CALIFORNIA EEPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
-¥. 
ISPATOCH AN EXPRESS TO Seen papeos AND THE SANDWICH I8 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of ‘and 20th of each month. 

Bxob on iapalen Gstaneuh Enaiaeenadane. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OP LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Pr up Capita ant Surplus, $3,000,000, 

4 SPECIAL FUND OF §%530.000 HELD IN NEW 
TO MEET LOSSES 

Loases adjusted in New York, and promptly paid. 
In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to 


YORK, 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
e. Piste err or eae 
‘m. Pic , »yal Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
‘Thos. Richarkoon, Benj. B. Sherman, F rancis Skiddy, ° 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Roath, 


Henry Eyre. 
Moke. 


Eoucxp Hurry, Surveyor 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or Tus General Acerts ror tas Uxirep Srares, ) 
New — Feb. 1, 1869. 
yg sntuntanet pe bate on give notice that they continue to receive appli- 
on the most favourable terms. Pamphiets 
the aioe of 9 an be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 


STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon, WwW. 





Gerard, Junr. Henry Ludiam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Paal B. PF. Wheelright, 


ord, 
Soucrron— Robert J. Dillon, | Consvirme Couxse.—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Exawinen—sS. 8. Keene. 
‘The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
, New York, where all business connected with the Society's operations 
ta transacted, affording thereby e ible a ivantage of promptness and at- 
MAI Pies are aed wth ey oa of Claims, &c. 
Police: issued at 1 —-> 7 
a ood pata cube Street, New York, and all clai os 


to London. 
The Medical Examiner is daly 
re y at the Oflice in Wall Strect,between 1 and 2 
ital 


A GUARANTEE FU FUND OF nn bint ot 
Btate of New York, se fe Gepontiod Policy-bolders ts 


©. B. HABICR 
3G HOLBROOKE, | General Agents, 


i 








DUNCAN, 8i AN & CO, 
KERS 


AN 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssUB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ae. 





, & CO. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tasue Credits for TRAVELLERS. availabte in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B'S. AND aoe PatABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE 18S PROVIDED 


Sesenbeniidininn lenietoh, ond ie aepoent and ceiiested land, Ireland, Scotland 
the British Provinces: in North America and — 





_, 
“we 2 William Street, New York. 
.F. SMITH.” 





JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 Broadway, 


OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRE&S TRUNKS, &c., FOR poaeenan AND AMERI- 
can Travelling. Paris made Travelliag and Saoppiag Bags for Ladies aad G 
use. 





akon 
Ive MIN 
Ick CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Im for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS —_ pe ere a 
The only Freezer known sane WOE in cuetrmetnt oo Scientife principles. 
other, being at hoemae tue me Hevaomical Fouring lem a a ae, en abeer en ony 


most certain in its opera - 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


ity 


E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


WINSHIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 








BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADW§Y, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS. 
A full assortment from the Best Maxers. 

VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 

FOR SALE at 
J. & C. BEMRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 

The La and Most Comp! A 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this country, is off red at the Lowest Prices 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING 'WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


Rach ardele is offered at a fixed Price, from whivh there ts no deviation. 
Public and Private Etablisamen's, Steam ors, Ships, S:eam>oats, and Hotels supplied at 
ehort o most reasouable terms. 














SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on haod a full sapply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE wons, 5 lee BROCNZED, AND PaINTED 
UN ORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 





AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 


& CALDWELL* 


BREWER 
20 Old Slip, cerner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Baxx oF CuaRieston 


io sums of One 
Lamp, SCOTLAND 





om the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exouarp, Ine 





w LLDER’Ss PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR TRE PATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 197 Sowth Water Street, Chicago, Til. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENURB, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Noties.—This celebrated Fire Proof Sate is no longer made aad sold b: 
bis license tavteg expired. . gy = 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 

J. & C. BERKRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
are offered at the lowest prices. An early cali solicited. 





IS DESIGNED LO FURSISH 


MUSCULAR EXERCISE 


oe, Stadio. room, 

Bath reom, and takes up no more space (haa a Ovat hanging oa om ik is ad. 

jasted to thoctwreng® of any perstn—s obild, on invalid, or the mest reba Rit. ~- 

varnipg a screw. Por 

J. & C. BERRIAN’S HUUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 














D." WALWORTH, Att’y and Counse!ior at Law, N 
¥ intches, Milas. 











HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION a SAFES. 
PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THAT WERE 


Wie nan AT, Ra 
at the World's Pair, and 
York, 1853, are the only American Safes thai were a aod be Wore Fs 











Pair. 
now admitted to be superior ever 
These ey - roface an we 3 eae ee 
Ores, a burglar lock. 

The and agents the authorized to make and Her 
ogre Serer Risser Breet tana ot 
£3 ae suitable 2 ae 

a bap ag Sey a ter ho conus’ ef Finan, and other valuables, 








pelo Broschiuis, Consumptioe, Female Loss of Appe- 
and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Sireet, New York.—Sold 
visemes smset? : 
aE ee” 
Yours. . PROPRIETORS. 
= we} W. YOUNG & CO, 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM re 


